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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Whatever else may be said 
about the Institute for Ecological 
Studies Design-In staged in New 
York's Central Park (May '67), 
it ean claim to have been the 
occasion which saw a designer get 
himself very much involved in 
politics, Mayor Lindsay made the 
scene with the announcement that 
he had appointed Forum Con- 
tributor and Columnist Walter 
McQuade to the City Planning 
Commission. We applaud this lat- 
est in a continuing series of ex- 
cellent appointments the mayor 
has made. 

It was only last month, in The 
Forum, that Walter referred to 
his soon-to-be new boss as a “long- 
legged LaGuardia" who in speak- 
ing “can sometimes be amusing 
although in basic approach is 
breezily political" The mayor 
must now know, as we long have, 
that in its new commissioner, New 
York has officially acquired more 
than architectural credentials. Wal- 
ter's sprightly impudence has been 
an important feature in our news- 
and-comments section from its 
very beginning. In fact, I sus- 
pect it is MeQuade's page as much 
as anything else, which recently 
prompted an architect reader to 
tell me that since he started read- 
ing the new Forum he no longer 
bothered with the New Yorker! 

Walter McQuade, trained as an 
architect, former Forum editor, 
present Fortune editor and Forum 
contributor, now commissioner, is 
in one respect much like his fellow 
contributors. They always seem to 
be in a state of motion; expand- 
ing, going up, going laterally, go- 
ing everywhere, with better jobs, 
new jobs, more jobs, different 
jobs. But no matter how active 
they are, or how far they range, 
we are happy to note that their 
tether to the Forum seems 
secure. You'll see the McQuade 
column this month in its accus- 
tomed position. And you'll see it 
in the next issue, too. —L.W.M. 
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Announcing the end 


of drab, stuffy, hum-drum 
tweed carpets. 


Sure, tweed carpet is practical. 
But isn’t it about time someone put 
a little life in it? Enough of those 
no-personality, nothing-looking 
carpets. Enough of ordering a 
tweed with two, or if you’re lucky, 
four colors you like. And having to 
wait a month or more to get it. 

We at Alexander Smith have 
put an end to the dull world of 
tweed carpeting. We now have in 
stock, the first six-color tweed. In 
a selection of ten different color 
combinations. This means excellent 
color selection and fast delivery. 


A 


Monsañto 


We call this carpet Chancellor 
VI. It gives you the ability to ex- 
tend your colorful imagination. It 
gives you that extra accent of color 
for your decorating ideas. Lets you 
use tweed in a much more decora- 
tive way. And Chancellor VI is con- 
structed of heavy 6-ply Acrilan® 
acrylic and modacrylic yarns for 
easy maintenance and long wear. 

So if your client demands prac- 
ticality, but you want the flexibility 
of 6 colors, the many advantages of 
Acrilan, give Alexander Smith a 
coupon. We'd love to talk with you. 

> xw 
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---------------- 
I am interested in seeing one of your 
colorful salesmen. And tell him to bring 
his samples. 


Name. 


κο ο αν тоо ЕБ 
Position. /———— 


Address. 


City. 


pn] 


State, Zip Code. 


Alexander Smith A 


Box6A,295 Fifth Ave., N. Y., М.Ү. 10016 


----------------: 


WT FLOOR (MODEL SERIES — Сап 
be installed free-standing or se- 
cured tightly against the wall. All 
plumbing connections are made 
through cabinet back. Equipped 
with both hand and foot controls 
and new anti-splash stainless steel 
top. Goose neck glass filler and 
water dispenser (coffee bar) are 
optional. Cabinet finished in stand- 
ard gray enamel. Other attractive 
colors on special order basis. 
Choose from 4 models. Capacities: 
9.4 to 24.6 gals. of 50° F water at 
70° room temperature. Water-cooled 
cohdenser models also available. 


A two-stream 
bubbler 
is one. 


You provide a more satisfying drink of 
water with Halsey Taylor's exclusive, 
two-stream, mound-building, anti- 
squirt water projector. Two streams 
peak at a precise point to deliver a 
larger, more sanitary mouthful of cold 
water. And the unique overflow outlet 
in the hood guard makes this bubbler 
absolutely squirtproof. Guard and 
bubbler are a one-piece, heavy, 
chrome-plated forging. Constant 
stream height is maintained by an au- 
tomatic stream regulator — never too 
high or too low, even though line pres- 
sure may vary as much as 50 pounds. 


The five attractive water coolers 
shown here, with their clean, modern 
styling, are additional reasons why you 
should specify Halsey Taylor. 


Before you buy or specify see the 
most complete line of electric water 
coolers and drinking fountain equip- 
ment available. Write today for new 
Halsey Taylor catalogs. Or look us up 
in Sweets or the Yellow Pages. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR COMPANY 
1564 Thomas Road, Warren, Ohio 


BL-301 BI-LEVEL ACCESSORY 
FOUNTAIN — Safe, practical way 
to serve drinking water to adults 
and children. Designed for side 
mounting on any WM series water 
cooler. Gray baked enamel, stain- 
less or vinyl-clad steel cabinets to 
match adjoining WM cooler. Waste 
outlet and water supply are integral 
with electric water cooler. Can also 
be installed as separate wall 
fountain. 


Rohm and Haas Company 
ndependence Mall West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
Dept. P66-46 


Gentlemen: Please send: [7] Brochure PL-730 on facing panels. 
Names of fabricators and installers. DI Installation instructions. 


NAME. 

E‏ ی ل 

ADDRESS 

aL A 7 CODE u 


Spec No.: PLEX 7:8. Spec No.: PLEX 7-6 


Spac No.: PLEX 7:2 


Spec No.: PLEX 7-4 


New 
innovations 
in 

facing 
panels of 
PEEUEBASS conem enc 


uti 


Six Readily-Available, Sculptured Designs in Varying Sizes and a Host of Colors. These 
dramatic new designs in facing panels of Plexiglas acrylic sheet are now available from experienced 
fabricators conveniently located to serve all parts of the country. The modules can be made in a 
variety of sizes and the full Plexiglas color spectrum, to suit the requirements of a broad range of 
building designs. 

Facing panels of Plexiglas are light in weight and easy and economical to install. They are highly 
resistant to breakage and their ability to withstand the effects of all types of weather has been 
proved by many years of successful outdoor use. 

Write to us for our new brochure on facing panels of Plexiglas and the ROHM A 
names of fabricators and installers of these unique, pre-patterned HAAS 
modules. We will also be glad to send you installation instructions. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 18108 


PLEXIGLAS and PLEX are registered Trademarks of Rohm and Haas Company for its brand of acrylic plastic sheets. 


“People can work without plumbing. 
And they can work without air conditioning. 
But they just cant work without telephones.” 


irchild Hiller Corporation’s 
A. S. 
knows what he's talking about. 

He's seen building 


facilities manager, Damiani, 


outgrow their 
communications capacities time and 
time ε 
wires. Cables running across floors. 
Seen holes being drilled for telephone 


rain. He's tripped over exposed 


wires right after a building had been 
finished. 

And he was determined this wasn't 
going to happen to the new Sherman 


Fairchild Technology Center near 
Washington, D. C. 

That's why he called in a Bell Sys- 
tem Architect and Builder Service 
Representative at the very beginning. 

The result: not just the most modern 
telephone system possible, but a 
tem which provides for every foresee- 


able communications need. 

Data-Phone* service. TWX. Even 
closed circuit TV using Bell Telephone 
System lines. 


All cabling is concealed . . . yet the 
installation still insures the owner easy 


access, painless movement and quick 
expansion. 

To make sure your next building 
is as modern as modern commun 
tions can make it, simply call 2 
393-4537 collect. We'll send you a 
complete list of 
our Architect and 
Builder Service 
Representatives. 


Service mark 


AT&T 


nd Associated Compates 


The Automated 
Library is here 


New compact RANDTRIEVER" 
storage system locates and delivers 
books in seconds — automatically 


Developed by Remington Rand, the remarkable new 
RANDTRIEVER system represents the first departure 
from standard bookstacks. For here, indeed, 

is the Automated Library. The only human touch 

is an operator, who issues electronic instructions 

at the Control Station console. The books are then 
delivered automatically—right to the point-of-use. 


The RANDTRIEVER system sets a whole new standard 
for high cubic capacity bookstack installations. 

In fact, it actually accommodates three times as 

many books as a conventional stack. And this fantastic 
increase in capacity means, of course, that the system 
needs far less floor space—thereby reducing 

your building costs dramatically. 


Flexibility is still another advantage. You get a 
natural tie-in between your storage system and any 
EDP or punched card system. What's more, you 

can create as simple or as elaborate a RANDTRIEVER 
system as your particular library requires. 


To learn more about how we can help you create 
the library of the future today, contact your 
Library Bureau representative. He's in your 

phone book, under Remington Rand. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y 


ontrol Station operator presses numbered An electronic Extractor removes 
juttons or inserts a punched card... the book container... 
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And speeds it to the Control Station. 
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LETTERS 


GATEWAY HISTORY 


Forum: For the information of 
those unfamiliar with the local 
situation, and to set the record 
straight, the “Compact Urban 
Gateway" (Apr. '67 issue) cred- 
ited to Roger Katan, appears to 
be a compromised, inferior and 
impractical version of the original 
400-ft.-diameter double helix traf- 
fie interchange at the Brooklyn 
Bridge, which is an integral part 
of the long-standing Ginsburg 
Plan for the New York Civic 
Center. 

The Architects Council of New 
York City has consistently sup- 
ported the Ginsburg Plan since 
1961. Its unique design concept 
has been gaining widespread sup- 
port from city officials and di- 
verse planning, professional, and 
civic groups, as the practical and 
esthetic solution to the basic 
problems of the area. While imi- 
tation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, it should be noted that 
among а selected group privileged 
to examine the details of the 
Ginsburg Plan was a promoter of 
the Katan version thereof. 

Tt appears to us quite a coin- 
cidence that the main logical ad- 
vantages of the Ginsburg Plan, 
namely its striking efficiency and 
economy of land use, are precisely 
the points claimed for the Katan 
version. 

HERBERT EPSTEIN 


President 
Architects Council ој New York City 


To give Roger Katan a chance 
to “set the record straight” as he 
sees it, we asked him to clarify 
the origins of his “Compact Urban 
Gateway” and its relation to the 
Ginsburg Plan.—Ep. 


Forum: For the last two years 
I have been working on a traffic 
study of Manhattan, with par- 
ticular focus on bridge and tun- 
nel gateways into the island. 
Spurred by what I felt to be a 
most un-urban solution to traffic 
interchange at the Brooklyn 
Bridge on the part of the eity, 
I have, in the last year, concen- 
trated study on that area. I 
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heard of a Ginsburg proposal for 
a crosstown tunnel in that area 
and disagreed categorically with 
that approach. 

On Nov. 23, 1966, I presented 
my models and study-diagrams to 
the Manhattan Borough Presi- 
dent’s office, to discover that 
Ginsburg had the previous day 
presented a similar scheme—as 
had Edward Durell Stone in a 
city-sponsored study made a few 
months earlier. While it did not 
oceur to me that they might have 
copied either me or each other, 
I did decide that for the particu- 
lar problem we were studying, the 
helix must be the necessary form 
for an urban solution—i.e, one 
permitting "efficiency and econ- 
omy of land-use.” That two or 
20 plans should propose that 
form doesn't indicate imitation, 
simply serious intentions. 

Where I do feel my plan dis- 
tinguished itself from the other 
proposals is in the relationship 
and consequences of this helix 
within the infrastructure of this 
city’s urban traffic. Ginsburg’s and 
Stone’s proposals, as they have 
been described to me, disperse 
traffic into inner city arteries in 
the same way—though more com- 
pact—as the officially projected 
City Planning proposal. My plan 
channels the 70 per cent of the 
Brooklyn Bridge traffic which has 
no need to enter the city, directly 
into the peripheral highway. The 
remaining 30 per cent will be 
channeled and distributed through 
a belt surrounding an enlarged 
Civic Center. 

I would be interested in dis- 
cussing my premises underlying 
these decisions with Mr. Ginsburg 
or anyone else. It would not be, 
Mr. Epstein, a discussion of who 
did what when, but a discussion 
of what best answers the extra- 
ordinarily complex problems posed 
by urban traffic in New York 
City today. 

ROGER KATAN 


Environmental Designer 


New York City & Planning Consultant 


CREDITS IN LONDON 


Forum: In the Focus section of 
your April issue you have mis- 
takenly credited Denys Lasdun as 
the architect of the recently com- 
pleted Queen Elizabeth Hall 
which is a part of the extensive 
South Bank Arts Center in Lon- 
don. Actually, the building was 
done by the civic design and 
general division of the Greater 
London Council's Architect's De- 
partment, chief architect: Hubert 
Bennett. Part of the confusion is 


perhaps a result of the fact that 
Mr. Lasdun has been retained to 
design the National Theater and 
Opera House as another part of 
the South Bank redevelopment. 

The new Arts Center is adja- 
cent to the familiar Royal Festi- 
val Hall and contains not only 
Queen Elizabeth Hall but also a 
smaller recital hall and the not 
yet completed Hayward Art Gal- 
lery. The buildings together form 
& very important and interesting 
complex especially as it exempli- 
fies certain ideas and values of 
the pedestrian in the city and the 
city as a single building. Indeed, 
it may also be unique as the 
product of a group effort working 
within the structure of a social- 
istic government agency. Curious 
to find such a radical building 
coming out of a collective effort 
after being exposed so often to 
the premise that such innovations 
are the products of precious indi- 
vidual inspiration. 

Among the individuals collabo- 
rating on the design are Norman 
Engleback who was the group 
leader, Warren Chalk, Ron Her- 
ron, and Dennis Crompton. The 
three latter individuals, no longer 
with the G. L. C., are among the 
chief initiators and agents of the 
Archigram group based in London. 

CARL MEINHARDT 
Instructor in Architecture 
Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science & Art 

These participants do not ap- 
pear on the G.L.C.’s official list of 
credits, which excludes those in 
less than titled positions. The 
G.L.C/s list follows: Hubert Ben- 
nett, chief architect to G.L.C.; 
Jack Whittle, deputy architect; 
Geoffrey Horsfall, senior architect; 
W. J. Appleton, deputy architect ; 
E. J. Blyth and N. Engleback, 
group leaders; J. A. Roberts and 
W. J. Sutherland, job architects. 

—вр. 


MONTREAL STEALS ΤΗΕ SHOW 


Forum: This letter is a reflection 
on & Forum article on the new 
Montreal which appeared last 
September, and on Expo 67. I 
have just returned from a short 
reconnaissance trip of both and 
would like to offer... my re- 
actions. 

First of all, it is only too obvi- 
ous that Expo will grab the atten- 
tion of most fair-goers, especially 
those who spend little time in 
downtown Montreal, so my ob- 
servations will be directed to 
those interested in Montreal and 
the program of building it has 
undertaken. In my mind, the city 


of Montreal definitely stole the 
show. | 

Possibly I found it hard to be- 
lieve all of the wild claims about | 
ihe city's development plan which 
you made in your article. At any 
rate, I certainly was not prepared 
for the huge scale of the building 
and the surprising sophistication 
with which it is being carried out. 
Since I live close to New York, I 
have become accustomed to a 
uniformly low level of imagina- 
tion in planning, so it comes as a 
shock to see what can be accom- 
plished when some imagination is 
actually used. 

Your article was 100 per cent 
correct and, if anything, under- 
estimated the extent of the effect 
of the downtown renewal. In fact, 
the program has also spawned an- 
other major project since your 
article, the 30-storyish Banque de 
Montreal building on the Place 
d'Armes. The rectangular down- 
town area you projected seems to 
be expanding in two other direc- 
tions, east and west. 

Equally significant are the un- 
derground galleries of shops in 
the Place Ville Marie, which are 
both convenient and attractive, 
and also reminiscent slightly of 
European arcades, such as Lon- 
don's Burlington Arcade and oth- 
ers. This is particularly important 
Since it is the first, success of such 
an underground shopping center 
in North America. 

I would like to point out what 
impressed me the most about the 
program — namely its elegance, 
This was apparent from the open- 
ing of the Place Ville Marie, but 
was missed by your article with 
regard to the Metro, which may 
be the most beautiful in the 
world. (I realize your article was 
published before the completion 
of the Metro. Not only is the 
subway quiet and efficient, but 
the design of its stations, plat- 
forms and entrances is magnifi- 
cent. Each station has its own 
thematic design. . . . The entrance 
at the Place Victoria even has a 
Paris Metro-Art Nouveau style 
gateway and an echo-chamber to 
boot. Unifying the whole system 
are the long, rectangular black 
lighting fixtures and directional 
signs. The effect is pure elegance. 


When one thinks of the Hell 
hole New York calls a subway, 
one realizes how far ahead the 
Canadians are on this score. I 
wonder if San Francisco can equal 
the Montreal Metro—I suspect 
not. 


JON LIVINGSTON 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Two key programs of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development De- 
partment emerged from the 
House of Representatives last 
month not quite dead, but crit- 
ically injured. 

For the Rent Supplement Pro- 
gram, the House voted to allocate 
$5 million óut of an Administration 
request of $45 million for the fiscal 
year 1967/68. (According to un- 
official estimates published last, 
month, $5 million is the cost of 
l hour and 40 minutes of the war 
in Vietnam.) 

The Model Cities Program, un- 
der which 193 cities and towns 
had applied for funds by the May 
l deadline, fared a little better. 
The Administration's request for 
$662 million was cut to only $237 
million—the equivalent of a little 
more than 3 days in Vietnam. 

In voting on Model Cities, the 
House followed the recommenda- 
tions of its Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but only after a deter- 
mined drive to cut funds to a 
token $12 million was narrowly 
turned back by a vote of 213 to 
193. For rent supplements, the 
committee had approved $15 mil- 
lion, or one third of the Adminis- 
tration request; House members 
showed an unexpected flair for 
black humor in cutting back to 
only one third of that. The $5 
million that survives would merely 
meet commitments already made. 
New. projects under the fledgling 
program would be ruled out for 
at least another year. 

Opposition to the HUD. alloca- 
lions came from the usual source, 
a coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. Only a few 
days before, Republican Leader 


What are you doing with my 
08 model image? 


Gerald Ford had announced the 
end of the old coalition as a lia- | ~ 
bility to the G.O.P. image (see |. 
below). | 

After the ambush, Secretary 
Robert C. Weaver expressed hope | 
that the Senate, which has been 
more liberal in its support of 
HUD programs, would restore 
some of the funds. But not even 
the most vigorous support from 
the Senate could restore these 
two programs to useful life. 
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A NICE PLACE TO VISIT BUT... 


Last month, as it must come to 
all men, the hour for great de- | 
cisions came to America's archi- | 
tects; and, as they do annually, 
they managed to make some. 

The occasion, of course, was the 
99th convention of the American 
Institute of Architects. This time 
it was held at New York’s Hilton 
Hotel on Sixth Avenue—a wide 
dirt road which the city was try- 
ing to repave for the fourth time 
this year. (Last time, it is said, 
somebody left a wrench under the 
asphalt.) 

Virtually trapped шу the hotel, 
the architects went about their 
business with accustomed calm. 
They voted, overwhelmingly: 

* to decry highway billboards, 
even in commercial and industrial 
zones; ç 

* to urge that architects, plan- 
ners, economists, and others join 
the engineers in highway and 
transit planning; | 
* to plead that Federal aid to | 
housing (of all kinds) be directed 
toward building communities, not 
just "housing units alone"; 

* to start assembling "rational" 
data as a basis for reforming 
building codes; 

* to establish an AIA policy on 
conflicts between man-made con- 
struction and natural assets; 

* to call for preservation of the 
California redwoods (without 
waiting for the above policy) ; 

* to request respectfully that the 
Japanese counterpart of AIA help 
save Wright's Imperial Hotel; 

* to look into the ethies of “con- 
tingent fees"—that is, fees that 
may never materialize; 

* to make George Kassabaum of 
St, Louis the first vice-president— 
hence president-elect—of the АТА. 
(a job, we fervently hope, he will 
survive with poise intact) ; 

* and to reassemble next year 
in Honolulu to make similar big 
decisions, - 


While in New York, many of 
the more than 4,000 AIA mem- 
bers, wives, friends, children, pets, 
and other interested parties also 
listened. to: 

• Mayor John V. Lindsay saying 
he thought the best architecture 
was none too good for cities, that 
architects’ fees should be raised, 
that architectural competitions 
should be held, and that he was 
a friend of Philip Johnson (right) ; 
• Philip Johnson saying that he 
was & friend of Mayor Lindsay; 
9 Marshall McLuhan massaging 
an old message from his files (he 
failed to revive it); 

* Ex – Sarah Lawrence president 
Harold Taylor saying something 
intelligible about the prevailing 
system of miseducation; 

e New York's Housing and De- 
velopment Administrator Jason 
Nathan, saying he agreed with 
his boss, Mayor Lindsay; 

* Contractor Richard Ravitch de- 
scribing union-enforced disassem- 
bly and reassembly of things that 
came to the site preassembled. 

This being 1967, there had to 
be protests, so a few congenial 
Pratt students protested against 


everything, right in the Hilton 


lobby (above). The Warwick, 
across the street’ (where the 
Beatles stay), was the scene of 
а Vietnam protest. 

There were the usual parties, 
balls, and an exciting performance 
of the Royal Ballet, eclipsed only 
by that of a combo of four ten- 
year-old boys from Trinity School, 
who made Central Park the swing- 
ingest place in town for a couple 
of hours (see photo, right). 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem was cited by the AIA for his 
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“advancement of man’s environ- 
ment, architecture, and the applied 
arts.” This is the fourth award of 
its kind made by the AIA since 
1936. 

Finally, the assembled archi- 
tects presented their Gold Medal 
to Wallace K. Harrison, and their 
annual Honor Awards to 20 build- 
ings (see page 28). Many other 
awards went to many other peo- 
ple; those who felt slighted in the 
awards were then commended for 
one reason or another. 

After which the conventioneers 
dispersed, and the city of New 
York settled down to normal: 
two freight trains collided and 
blew up on Manhattan’s Upper 
West Side; the Bronx Republi- 
cans seceded from Mayor Lindsay 
and the USA; half the labor force 
threatened to go on strike; public 
school students and teachers con- 
tinued the race to see who would 
boycott whom; Mayor Lindsay 
announced that he would be too 
beat whenever he got through be- 
ing mayor to run for anything, 
anywhere, anytime, ever again 
(immediately touching off a Lind- 
say-for-President boom); and 
Traffic Commissioner Barnes de- 
cided that if cars were barred 


from Central Park Saturdays, 
Sundays, and Tuesday evenings, 
they might as well stay out alto- 
gether—thus giving Sixth Avenue 
no place to go in the unlikely 
event it should’ ever get paved. 


ENENSALVAGE 


THE STONES OF FLORENCE 


Six months after. the floods 
ravaged Florence, the outward 
appearance of the city is almost 
normal and its citizens are ready 
to receive their summer visitors 
graciously. But the task of re- 
storing churches and works of art 
has only been scratched. 

CRIA (Committee for the Res- 
cue of Italian Art, Bates Lowry, 
national chairman—see page 85) 
and other international organiza- 
tions have been set up to under- 
take this herculean task. CRIA, 
so far, has collected $1,803,429. 
More than half of this amount has 
already been spent. 

The first large grant was made 
by CRIA on November 30. It 
enabled the restorers to begin im- 
mediately to take care of the 
soaked frescoes and the removal 
of naphtha, from their surfaces. 
Heaters were placed in churches 
and elsewhere to dry walls, books 
and manuscripts. Infrared lamps 
and, in one instance, the condi- 
tioning oven of a tobacco factory 
were also used for drying purposes. 
Many panels were so badly warped, 
nevertheless, that a complete 
transfer of the painted surfaces 
will be necessary. Not only water, 
but mold and efflorescence (which 
loosens the paint from the fine 
plaster surfaces) still are serious 
problems. 

International specialists, using 


both the oldest and the most up- 
to-date techniques (blotting paper 
for drying pages, X-ray diffraction 
machines for chemical analysis), 
are directing restoration in Flor- 
ence and Venice (which also suf- 
fered considerable damage). Some 
palazzi have been converted into 
laboratories, and technicians are 
at work in the Limonaia (the win- 
ter shelter for the lemon trees of 
the Boboli Gardens), repairing 
panels and canvases. I Tatti (for- 
merly the estate of Bernard Ber- 
enson) functions as control center. 

Funds are still sorely needed— 
$20 million-alone to repair the 
damaged collections of the Na- 
tional Library and the State 


Archives. 

An exhibit to benefit CRIA has 
opened at Wildenstein and Co., 
New York, and will run through 
the summer. Entitled “Italian Her- 
itage,” it shows paintings in US. 
collections by Italian masters and 


by those influenced by them. Do- 
nations for the restoration effort 
should be sent to CRIA, Room 
325, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


A TEMPLE FOR MANHATTAN 


Tom Hoving is delighted with 
President Johnson's decision to 
give to New York's (and Hoy- 
ings) Metropolitan Museum 
Egypt’s 2,000-year-old Temple of 
Dendur (Nov. '66 issue). And al- 
though not really old by Egyp- 
tian standards, Dendur is a su- 
perb example of its kind, dating 
from the Roman oceupation under 
Augustus Caesar, with fine carv- 
ings on its main facade. 

Because the temple would never 
survive 30 years of N.Y.C. air 
pollution if left outdoors, the mu- 
seum has plans to shelter it in- 
side & glazed extension which will 
be built and ready for the Met- 


in 1970. 


centennial 
The proposed extension (above) 
has been designed by Brown, 
Lawford and Forbes. 


ropolitan's 


The Aswan High Dam will 
shortly flood the original temple 
site. The fantastic eight-year-old 
rescue operation, under the auspi- 
ces of UNESCO, has saved most 
of the other temples. But $22 
million is still needed to secure 
Abu Simbel. Persons wishing to 
help save that temple should send 
money to Roger L. Stevens at 
the White House. 


EEE XPO 67 


DROP-OUT 


By the time this appears in 
print, almost everything worth 
saying about Montreal's scrump- 
tious Expo 67 will have Deen said. 
Everything, we suspect, with one 
exception: no one is likely to have 
told the story of how it hap- 
pened that the stunning US. 
Pavilion, with its wonderfully so- 
phisticated, witty, colorful exhibits 
ever got built by any outfit as 
“mid-cult” as the U.S, Govern- 
ment, 

We feel a trifle self-conscious 
about revealing the secret, for the 
story involves someone who was 
once—about 20 years ago—a drop- 
out from Tem ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum’s editorial staff. 

Anyway: some people in this 
great country of ours must have 
wondered, just a little bit, how 
it came to pass that the rather 
non-swinging Administration of 
Lyndon B. Johnson built a 20- 
story steel-and-plastic “skybreak 
bubble” by that certifiable risk, 
Bueky Fuller; how our Govern- 
ment screwed up enough courage 
to commission a crew of junior in- 
corrigibles known as The Cam- 
bridge Seven to design the plat- 
forms and exhibits inside Bucky's 
bubble; how a young Hollywood 
writer named James R. Silke was 
asked to compile the most amus- 
ing exhibit on American movies 
to date; how this same Adminis- 
tration hired ап extremely con- 
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troversial art critic called Alan 
Solomon to put up one of the 
most sensational Pop-Art exhibits 
ever shown anywhere; how the 
General Accounting Office was 
persuaded to pay a man called 
Art Kane, who had never made a 
movie in his life, to make an abso- 
lutely fabulous film for our pav- 
ilion; and how it happened that 
the Government of the US. 
commissioned somebody like 
James Rosenquist to paint a 33- 
ft.-high Pop job οἵ two feet slid- 
ing down a firepole, or somebody 
like Claes Oldenburg to make a 
big, black, drooping ventilating 
fan. 

Well, the answer is really quite 
simple. There was one man in 
the right spot at the right time 
who had the courage of his con- 
victions, and stuck with the 
former and the latter, and made 
the whole thing come true, 

His name is Jack Masey (below). 
After he was dropped from our 
staff some 20 years ago, Masey 
went to work for the U.S. In- 
formation Agency—in places like 
Delhi, Tashkent, Kabul, and— 
Ugh!—Washington. He happened 
to be available when Expo came 
up, and so the U.S. Information 
Agency made him chief of design 
for that particular enterprise. 

For close to three years, Masey 
worked around the clock within 
that agency to make our Mon- 
treal pavilion just a little better 


than it would have been under 
normal circumstances. 

To indicate what the pavilion 
might have been without Masey, 
just look at the USSR job. In the 
Moses-directed disaster, the 1965- 
66 New York World's Fair, there 
was a US. Government nothing- 
box, containing several million cu. 
ft. of nothing; the USSR Рах 
vilion in Montreal is that same 
nothing-box, with the lid turned 
up just a little. 

But our pavilion at Montreal 
is a triumph of architecture, en- 
gineering, interior design, display, 
dramatization, and all the rest; a 
demonstration of the ebullient 
spirit of the young people of our 
nation, and a triumph of sheer 
courage. 

We do not wish to embarrass 
Jack Masey. But this is not only 
Bucky Fuller’s pavilion, not only 
the pavilion of the Cambridge 
Seven, nor that of the other con- 
tributors. It is the pavilion of one 
Jack Masey, a drop-out from THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, and now 
a highly improbable bureaucrat. 


ENNNBEAUTY 


APPOINTMENTS 


The First Lady's beautification 
drive was endorsed last month by 
Lassie, that well-known star of 
screen and television. Lassie is, of 
course, a collie, and will work in 
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the anti-litter section of Mrs. 
Johnson's campaign. He will be 
featured on a poster showing him 
deposit (by mouth) a piece of 
litter in a wire trash basket. Las- 
sie, who has frequently demon- 
strated the prehensile capabilities 
of his teeth, presented the First 
Lady with a bouquet of flowers— 
also by mouth, Thereupon the of- 
fieial White House collie, Blanco, 
took violent umbrage and had to 
be removed from the premises. 
OBSTRUCTING UGLINESS 

Almost everyone is against ugli- 
ness—more or less The White 
House certainly is, and after its 
Conference on Natural Beauty, in 
1965, the President sent a strongly 
worded highway beautification 
proposal to Congress. Mrs. John- 
son then made sure that a law 
was passed with some teeth in it. 

Now, it seems, some members 
of Congress think that there were 
too many teeth in the law, and 
they are trying to pull them. 

In month-long hearings by the 
House Publie Roads Subcommit- 
tee it became clear that the beau- 
tification advocates, who had 
helped Mrs. Johnson get the bill 
passed in the first place, had gone 
home—while the full-time lobby- 
ists for the billboard industry re- 
mained vigorously at work. 

The bill, as originally passed in 
the House by 245 to 138, was 
written to ban billboards along 
the interstate system and certain 
primary roads by 1970, and pro- 
vides, for the present, for the 
removal of 900,000 signs along the 
interstate highway system and the 
cleaning up of 17,500 junkyards, 

A curious aspect of the appar- 


ent change of heart. on this pro- | 


gram in the House is the recent 
behavior of Rep. John C. Klu- 
czynski (Dem., Ill), who steered 
the original bill through Congress 
two years ago. Now Mr. Klu- 
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ezynski has had second thoughts: 
“I believe we enacted a can of 
worms," he said last month, "and 
I'm going to try and untangle it." 

In this rather messy job, Rep. 
Kluezynski may be able to call 
upon assistance from the friendly, 
Chicago-based billboard company 
of Foster and Kleiser. Indeed, he 
may need the services of F & K's 
copywriters almost immediately, 
before his worms get entangled in 
any more metaphorical cans. 


ACT OF BEAUTY 


Legislation to foster high se 
ards of architectural excellence in 
“the design and decoration of Fed- 
eral public buildings outside the 
District of Columbia has been 
introduced in Congress. The bill, 
presented jointly by Rep. Henry 
S. Reuss (Dem., Wis.) and Sen. 
Edmund 8. Muskie (Dem., Me.), 
is known as the Federal Fine Arts 
and Architecture Act. It would 
also provide a program for the 
acquisition and preservation of 
works of art for such buildings. 

The program would be directed 
by a permanent, rotating panel 
of architects, artists, and de- 
signers chosen by the adminis- 
trator of General Services, from 
nominations submitted to him by 
the chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. The bill 
designates a professional body of 
advisers, not subject to changing 
Administration policies. Another 
new factor is the concept of a 
cumulative fund, which would 
authorize an appropriation of 1 
per cent of the total amount ap- 
propriated for the preceding fiscal 
year for the design and construc- 
tion of such buildings, the amount 
to remain available until spent. 

So far, seven Senators have co- 
sponsored the act, and the AIA 
has offered to testify in its behalf. 


SUPERSWEEPSTAKES 


Just about everybody in the 
US. won some kind of prize last 
month—or so it seemed: archi- 
tects won awards from other 
architects; people engaged in 
exterminating rats won “beauti- 
fication awards” from national 
magazines; an aluminum-faced 
building won an award from an 
aluminum manufacturer; and our 
Íriend, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, received his 
397th award for having done 
something niee—for Brooklyn 
Heights, this time. 
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Here, specifieally, is a partial 
list of who got what and why: 


AIA HONOR AWARDS 


Architects of 20 outstanding 
projects were honored. with what 
is probably the nation’s highest 
professional recognition for archi- 
tectural excellence. 

1. Men's Dormitories, Western Wash- 
ington State College, Bellingham, 
Wash.; Fred Bassett! & Co., architects. 
2. Jesse H. Jones Hall for the per- 
forming arts, Houston, Tex.; Caudill 
Rowlett Scott & Partners, architects. 
3. St. Bede's Priory, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
Hammel Green & Abrahamson Inc., 
architects. 

4. Municipal Services Building, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.; Vincent G. Kling and 
Associates, architects. 

5. Boreal Ridge, Truckee, Calif; lan 
MacKinlay & Associates, architects. 
6. Sea Ranch Condominium !, The 
Sea Ranch, Calif; Moore, Lyndon, 
Turnbull, Whitaker, architects. 

7. University Plaza, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y; LM. Pei & 
Partners, architects. 

8. Amphitheater and Pla: Jacob 
Riis Houses, New York, N.Y.; Pomer- 
ance & Breines, architects. 

9, National Headquarters Building, 
American Republic Insurance Co., Des 
Moines, lowa; Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, architects. 

10. Banque Lambert, office building 
and residence, Brussels, Belgium; 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects. 
11. Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 


script Library, Yale University, New 
На Conn.; Skidmore, Owings & 
Mer! architects. 


12. Vannevar Bush Center, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, С: 
bridge, Mass; Skidmore, Owings € 
Merrill, architects. 

13. Mauna Kea Beach Hotel, Kamu- 
ela, Island of Hawali; Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, architects. 

14. First Federal Office Building, De- 
troit, Mich.; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates Inc., architects. 

15. Redwood National Bank, Napa, 
Calif; Neill Smith and Associates, 
architects. 

16. Civic Center, Los Gatos, 
Stickney & Hull, architects. 
17. Museo de Arte,. Po 
Rico; Edward Durell Stone, 
18. Dormitory and Commons Build- 
ing κος Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; The Architects Collabora- 


са; 


tive hitects. 
19. C. Thurston Chase Learning 
Center, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 


The Architects Collaborative 
rchitects. 

John Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Marietta, Ga.; Toombs, Amisano & 
Wells, architects. 


HOLIDAY AWARDS 


Holiday magazine this year ini- 
tiated a program of “Annual 
Awards for a Beautiful America,” 
applauding individuals or organi- 
zations whose aim is to preserve 
and rebuild the high quality of 
our environment. Here are some 
of the more unexpected and 
imaginative choices for awards: 
® Architects’ Renewal Committee 
in Harlem (ARCH), a group of 
New York City architects and de- 
signers who have volunteered 
time and talent to revivifying 
large slum areas. C. Richard 
Hatch, executive director of 

(Continued on page 83) 
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HENRY R. LUCE 


who died on February 28, 1967, at the age of 68, 
was the editor-in-chief of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum for more than 30 years. His concern with 
our concerns was much more than perfunctory: 
he was a staunch and deeply committed cham- 
pion of the causes we have championed. 

The depth of his commitment was never more 
apparent than in the keynote speech Henry Luce 
delivered to the Centennial Convention of the 
AIA in Washington, on May 16, 1957. We re- 
print, herewith, some passages from that speech; 
if they seem familiar to us today—just ten years 
after Henry Luce delivered them—one reason, 
surely, is that he did so much to publicize and 
dramatize these issues in all his publications, 
and to arouse the country and the world to the 
urgency of the problems posed by growing 
urbanization.—THE EDITORS 


If I should live to an old age and my grandchildren should 
ask me where I was and what I did during these world- 
shaking decades of the mid-20th-century, I will tell them that 
on May 16, 1957, in Washington, D.C., there was celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of the American Institute of Architects. 
And I was there. I will explain to them that here, on this 
occasion, I shook hands with the men who gave the shape to 
their America, the men who raised the towers toward the sky, 
who stretched the roofs across the land, who formed the 
facade—the face—that their America presents to all the world. 

The American revolution in architecture has been accom- 
plished at a providential moment. For it comes precisely at 
the moment when there is taking place, and is about to take 
place, the most staggering mass of building ever done on 
this planet. 

The quantitative projections must be more vividly in your 
minds and imaginations than in mine. .. . But you may say, 
granted the hundreds of billions of dollars, granted the bil- 
lions of tons of iron and conerete and glass that will be put 
in place, granted the billions of rivets that will hold the mil- 
lions of girders, et cetera, et cetera, what guarantee is there 
that any appreciable part of all this will express good archi- 
tecture? Does not a lot of evidence so far point to ugliness 
rather than beauty ? 

Here I am prophesying a splendid age of architecture on a 
continental scale. I must now take account of two things— 
the appalling amount of ugliness in the American scene at 
this moment and the degradation of democratic taste. What 
chance is there for architecture if the will of the American 
people is for ugliness? 

There is implicit, for one thing, the old question as to 
whether democracy is, after all, any good. None of the world’s 
great architecture up to now, none of the arehitecture that 
American tourists go to see every year—none of it arose at 
the wave of the magie wand of democracy. Except Periclean 
Greece, you might say. But then you might also say the 
Parthenon, that wonder of light in the shining sun, is really 
a monument to the fall of Greek democracy which was in 
any case a very short-lived affair. As for the Versailles of 
Louis XIV—Vétat c'est moi; as for the Taj Mahal, as for the 
Great Wall of China so infinitely romantic, as for the Mayan 
temples, as for the stately homes of England . . . nearly all 
of majesty or beauty in architecture springs from imperial 
autoeraey or from Aristoeraey with a very capital “A.” 

Is then our choice between democracy and architecture? Is 
real political freedom incompatible with pervasive beauty? 

Stated in briefest terms, my argument—and propheey— 
is this. First, for 200 years, the American people have been 
faithful to one dominant purpose—namely, to the establish- 
ment of a form of government. Secondly, that purpose has 
now been fulfilled and we are at present seized by a broader 
challenge, namely the shaping of a civilization. Third, we will 
meet that broader challenge too; we will succeed in creating 
the first modern, technological, humane, prosperous, and 
reverent civilization. This creative response to challenge will 
be most vividly expressed in and by architecture. 

And now after 200 years, here in this city of Washington, 
we can say that, to an extraordinary degree, we and our 


forefathers have carried out our tremendous purpose. Today 
our Ameriea is an amazing example of funetioning law and 
order—in all the turbulent flow of our commerce and our 
daily life. Today Ameriea is an amazing example of liberty. 
Of course we must keep everlastingly vigilant to keep it so— 
and we will. 

So here we are, here is the plateau we have reached after 
so long a struggle. And now what? Now we are not satisfied. 
Millions of us are grateful, as we ought to be, for the bless- 
ings we enjoy. But divine diseontent is at work everywhere. 

We are challenged to build a civilization. Another way of 
putting it is to say: we must build a better America! 

A curious fact strikes one at this stage. When an American 
today hears the words “build a better America” he will grasp 
the meaning more readily in a figurative than in a literal 
sense. “Let's have better education,” he will say, “more pay 
for teachers, more scholarships—but let’s not spend too much 
money on ‘bricks and mortar’!” 

Today the American people are “sold” on education, as 
they always have been. They are sold on medicine, yes, and 
culture, too. Witness, in the last 20 years, the tremendous 
inerease in the enjoyment of music, of the theater, of painting 
—from Giotto to Picasso to the Sunday painter! And now 
comes architecture. To use an American expression of elegant 
lineage, the American people are beginning “to get the word” 
—about architecture. 

Millions of Americans, not only the professionals, have 
begun to see that in our 20th century, architecture is more 
than a building here and there, vitally important though each 
good building is. Architecture is a whole city. Architecture 
is the whole sweep of the American continent. 

The vision of good architecture has been held up before us, 
the vision spreads. There is the conviction that architecture is 
essential to the physical and spiritual health of this nation. 
The vision and the conviction will spread—and as they do, 
ugliness will recede and grace and worth will grow. 

I have spoken of the revolution in architecture, but I have 
not defined it. Perhaps it is best defined in terms of extra- 
ordinary affirmation: good architecture is good economics. 

Modern architecture did not grow up in the palaces of 
emperors or maharajahs. It was not designed to proclaim 
pomp and glory—except the glory of a free and self-respect- 
ing people. Modern architecture, or at least a large part of 
it, grew up in response to the people’s needs. They were badly 
housed: let us build good, clean, economical housing. Modern 
architecture is not the servant of imperial luxury or of aristo- 
eratie vanity: it has to meet an economic test and its chance 
for freshness and vitality was in making use of the vast 
wealth of material and technology produced in a profit-and- 
loss economy. Let me make a further affirmation: good archi- 
tecture is good government. First of all, in our age, good 
government is required to be good economics. 

But government is more than economics. Government must 
stand for things, for principles, for ideals. And architecture is, 
above all, the symbolizing art. 

I would be the last ever to agree that human life is bounded 
and preseribed by economics. Let us clearly reject the eco- 
nomie interpretation of history or of life—a narrow, wretched 
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philosophy shared by Marxists and robber barons. Life is 
more than economics! And so is architecture! 

But will you be given the chance to transcend economics, 
the chance to express the noneconomic, the more-than-eco- 
nomic character and aspirations of the American nation? 
That is what we must mainly strive for now—to get buildings, 
many of them, big and little, which point beyond themselves 
to the best in American life. The chance to express more than 
economies must be given you by the home-builders of America, 
by the industrial corporations, by the universities—notably 
by government in all its many branches, federal and local. 


The relation of government to architecture may be put 
under two headings. Most importantly, perhaps, there is the 
effect of government laws and policy on arehitecture. Gov- 
ernment’s influence for better or for worse is enormous in 
terms of urban renewal, city planning, housing policy, even 
the lowly local building codes. All Americans who wish to 
build a better America must learn how to teach politicians 
that bad architecture is bad polities. 

But government is itself a big builder. It is in its own 
buildings that government has the duty—and the right—to 
symbolize what government stands for. This is the proposition 
which brings together the threads of my thought tonight. 

We applaud the founders of this capital city because they 
laid out a magnificent city plan. But they did something else, 
equally important. They fixed on a style of architecture to 
symbolize the great American determination to establish a 
form of government. The choice of style was the classical 
Greco-Roman style—the natural and perfect choice for that 
time. To be sure Rome did not symbolize democracy or liberty 
in our hard-won sense of the word. But it did symbolize 
order, law, and equal justice under law. 

Today, America has the same thing to say—in greater fact 
and in greater aspiration. We, too, must say it symbolically. 

And we have more to say, new things to say—the determi- 
nation to build a great civilization. We must say the old and 
the new in new language—your own language, the architee- 
tural language of the 20th century. 

What do we want to say? Perhaps it could all be put in 
two words. We want to say “demoeraey” and we want to say 
“dignity.” 


Modern architecture can certainly express democracy. We 
say democracy by requiring that buildings meet an economic 
test—the test of wise, farsighted economics. We say democ- 
raey by buildings which are frank, open and unaffected. Our 
welcoming shopping centers, our cheerful new schools, our 
glass front banks, all emphatically say democracy. 

And what about dignity? I choose that word because in 
World War II and after, the phrase most commonly used to 
express what we fought for was the “dignity of man.” Man is 
a ereated creature having implanted in him the power to 
ereate nobility. He is a striving creature. We Americans are 
striving creatures. We have achieved magnificently. And now 
we have set upon a magnificent adventure. To express step 
by step the progress of that adventure, to express it in fact 
and in aspiration—to do so will be the fulfillment of the 
American revolution of architecture. 
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PITTSBURGH GOES 


BACK ТО SCHOOL 


| maps are remarkably similar in 


After 20 years of almost total 
with its Golden 
nation’s earliest 


preoccupation 
Triangle (the 
urban renewal project), Pitts- 
burgh is about to do something 
big for the rest of the city. 
Pittsburgh’s new approach to 
its massive urban problems is 
represented on the aerial view at 
right by the small outlined areas 
flanking the Golden Triangle. 
They are the sites for two new 
“Great High Schools,” and part 
of a development program to 


which the city has committed 
$120 million for site acquisition 
and construction, The program 


constitutes the largest and most 
advanced attack on urban educa- 
tion problems proposed by a 
major U.S. city to date. 

Over the next seven years or 
so, Pittsburgh intends to phase 
out its 17 existing high schools 
them into five 


and consolidate 


mammoth, urban-scaled super- 
schools, each designed for an en- 
rollment of 5,000 to 6,000 stu- 


and each serving a seetor of the 


dents in grades 9 through 


eity eontaining upwards of 120,- 
000 people. 
Basically, the will 


serve two major goals set by 


program 


Pittsburgh's board of publie edu- 
ention: the achievement of racial 


’s high schools 


balance in the cit 
and, by capitalizing on the very 
bigness of the new high schools, 
the introduction of pro- 
grams and concepts designed to 


new 


upgrade sharply the quality of 
education throughout the city. 
Obviously, a project of such 
distributed 
throughout the city, can be a 
potent impetus for dealing with 
other urban ills, and there are 
promising signs that Pittsburgh’s 
city fathers, with the eneourage- 


enormous scale, 


ment of the school board, intend 
to take advantage of some of 
these built-in opportunities. 
There is much to be done, as 
the four maps at top reveal. The 
white on the 


extensive areas 
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pattern, but on each map they il- 
lustrate the geographie extent of 
a different urban problem: (1) 
areas where 30 per cent or more 
of the housing stock is dilapi- 
dated and lacks modern facilities ; 
(2) where median annual family 
ineome is $5,000 or less; (3) 
average educational 
less than nine 


where the 


achievement is 


| years; (4) where 20 per cent or 


| ἆ 


more of the male labor force is 
unemployed. 

The Great High Schools plan 
makes no pretense at solving all 
these problems, not even those 
directly involving education. 
The lower schools will remain 
(de facto) segregated, partly be- 
cause the school board feels it is 
important that they be oriented 
to their immediate 
hoods. But the plan does offer 
a carefully conceived framework 
for an orderly attack on these 
problems. Examples: 
рЕасћ of the five schools will 
become the foeus for the revitali- 
zation and restructuring of the 


neighbor- 


sector which it serves, including 
new housing, commercial, and 
community developments planned 
in direct physical relation to the 
school plants, and the repattern- 
ing of neighborhood pedestrian 
and other traffie systems. 

>They will be sited between iso- 
lated, often racially segregated, 
neighborhoods, thus serving to 
bridge sectors of the city. And 
the sites will be tied in with the 
city’s major transportation net- 
work of highways and a new 
apid transit system that Pitts- 
burgh hopes to build soon. 

P The schools themselves will be 
істей as community and cul- 
and or- 


tural centers. Citizens 
encouraged 


andito- 


ganizations will be 
to use their 
riums, exhibition 


libraries, 


halls, gymna- 


| siums, and other facilities. And 


the schools will offer a greatly 
expanded program of adult edu- 
cation and training. 


| 


Aerial view, right, centers on the Golden 
Triangle commercial core. Outlined in 
white are sites proposed for two of 
the five Great High Schools: Mt. 
Washington, across the Monongahela 
River to the left, and Northside, 
across the Allegheny to the right. 
PHOTOGRAPH: Aerial Map Service Co. 
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The Great High Schools 
may become the catalysts 
for restructuring the city 
into five new subcores 
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Pittsburgh's five Great High Schools 
(plan, far left) will occupy sites that 
formerly separated hilltop residential 
areas, a typical condition influenced 
by the city's topography (photo, top 
left. The schools will serve vast 
areas, but their district boundaries 
(left) had to be gerrymandered in 
order to strike a racial balance. Each 
of the Great High Schools will be the 
focus for a system of interrelated 
lower schools radiating from it (dia- 
gram above) Right: a neighborhood 
adjacent to the site of the proposed 
new Northside high school. 
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Pittsburgh's spectacular topog- 
raphy of rivers, hills, and valleys 
has influeneed a peeuliar urban 
form: a series of isolated residen- 
tial neighborhoods built on the 
hills; virtually no development 
on the steep slopes; and heavy 
industry, railroads, and highways 
in the valleys, acting as neighbor- 
hood barriers (photo, left). 

The city has no detailed master 
plan of physieal development, 
but the plan for the Great High 
Schools goes a long way toward 
filling the vaeuum. Virtually ev- 
ery city department, plus state 
and Federal ageneies, profession- 
al eonsultants, and numerous citi- 
zens' groups, partieipated in it. 

The loeal firm of Urban Design 
Associates (UDA), which as a 
consultant to the school board 
and city planning department is 
largely responsible for working 
out the physical plan, envisions 
it as the first step toward a com- 
plete restructuring of the city. 

UDA points out that, like 
most other metropolises, Pitts- 
burgh today is a mononuclear 
city, having a single downtown 
core from which all else radi- 
ates. “This inward-looking form 
is in conflict with modern mo- 
bility and communications sys- 
tems,” says David Lewis, one of 
UDA’s three partners—Geof- 
frey Copeutt, designer of the 
Cumbernauld town center (Nov. 
166 issue), and James N. Porter 
are the others. 

To counteract this “inward 
look,” each of the proposed 
high schools will be sited on 
“neutral ground” to link for- 
merly isolated neighborhoods. 
Further, it will be the focus 
for one of five new subeores in 
the city, each physieally con- 
nected to the others by high- 
ways and rapid transit, as well 
as to the downtown core. 

UDA also has applied the 
eore-subeore concept within 
each of the five sectors (dia- 
gram, left). At this scale, the 
high school itself would be the 
central core. Preschools and 
elementary schools, both serv- 
ing small areas, would be 
reached by pedestrian ways and 
local streets; the larger middle 
schools (grades 6-8) by secondary 
routes; the high school by high- 
ways and rapid transit. 


NORTHSIDE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


© vone scHoous 
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Eaeh of the five 
Sehools will require 3 


ind about a mil- 


acres of land 
lion sq. ft. of building area. 
UDA, working jointly for 
the school board and city plan- 
ning department,has completed 
urban design studies for two 


of the five schools; third is 


nearing completion; and the 
final two are in preliminary 
stages. The results will be 
turned over to Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, the archi- 
tectural firm selected by the 
school board, after a year-long 


search, to design all five 


schools. The architects, of 
course, will not be required to 
follow the building configura- 
tions arrived at by UDA. 

The Northside high school, 
shown here and on the next 
spread in plans and model 
photos, will be built on an 
abandoned railroad marshalling 
yard. It is a site that through 
the years has divided two resi- 
dential communities. 

Some 85 per cent of the 35 
acres acquired for the North- 


side school is open land; on the 


remaining per cent are 61 
dilapidated housing units and 
a few commercial structures. 
UDA’s plan would more than 
compensate for both losses. 

The proposal is that 830 new 
housing units be built near the 
school, including a group of 
townhouses and 12-story slabs 
sited on a vacant hillslope adja- 
cent to the school and linked 
to it by a footbridge (No. 2 on 
model at right), and new quad- 
rangles of housing for the el- 
derly (6). Part of the school 
complex would be built on air 
rights over existing railroad 
tracks and the proposed new 
rapid transit line (thus bridg- 
ing another barrier). The local 
transit station (5) would be 
placed next to a new 5,000-sq.- 
ft. commercial area (4). 

The two neighborhoods to be 
bridged by the school are areas 
of once-affiuent houses now de- 
teriorated to near-slum condi- 
tion. UDA proposes a large- 
seale rehabilitation program for 
these sections and, to protect 
a 


and enhance their character 
system of landscaped walkways 
and one-way streets. 


Northside high school 
would be built on 

air rights over a railroad 
to unite two historically 
separated neighborhoods 


UDA's urban design scheme for the 
Northside school proposes a revamped 
system of traffic and pedestrian circu- 
lation linking the school with its 
neighborhood (plan, above left). Left: 
Northside Great High School in rela- 
tion to the lower schools within its 
district. Right: UDA's model of North- 
side (1) and proposed new develop- 
ment, including housing (2), vehicular 
access (3), shopping center (4), rapid 
transit station (5) housing for the 
elderly (6), and addition to existing 
elementary school (7). 


Northside, as well as 
its sister schools, will be 
like a university 

in its size, organization, 
and administration 


Most of the site acquired for North- 
Side is an area now being used as a 
storage yard for new automobiles 
(top right). UDA's design study for 
the school plant (see model photo at 
left) proposes an elevated semicircular 
building housing the academic depart- 
ments (1) and a music-performing 
arts center contained within the cut- 
out section (2). Other major elements 
are a personal services center (3), 
administrative towers (4), engineering 
and technical center (5), food services 
center (6), gymnasium and pool with 
spectator amphitheater (7), social stud- 
les center (8), science center (9), 
library (10), faculty building (11), con- 
course (12), and playfield (13). 
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Pittsburgh's new high schools will 
be huge by present standards, 
but they will be physieally and 
administratively organized to 
prevent the individual student 
from getting lost in the shuffle. 

Under a plan developed for 
the school board by Odell-Mae- 
Connell Associates, specialists in 
educational specifications, the 
schools will operate much like a 
university. Each academic divi- 
sion (English, mathematics, ete.) 
will be a separate department, 
with its own library, specially 
equipped studios in which students 
ean program their studies, work- 
rooms for teachers, and a variety 
of instructional spaces. All de- 
partments will share common 
centralized facilities—a main li- 
brary, auditoriums and theaters, 
gymnasiums and playing fields. 

The Great High Schools also 
will be divided into four 
“houses,” each serving some 1,200 
students under the administra- 
tion of a dean. Hach house will 
eontain its own dining hall, social 
rooms, and study facilities. For 
every 300 students there will be 
a full-time counselor, and for 
every ten, a teacher-adviser. 

UDA's scheme. for Northside 
groups the academie depart- 
ments within a semieireular 
structure (No. 1 in model at left) 
raised above the site. Connected 
to this structure, like a giant 
handle, is the main library (10), 
ealled a “materials resource cen- 
ter” to reflect the modern audio- 
visual equipment it will contain. 

These two structures, plus the 
towers of the administration 
building (4), will introduce a 
powerful new seale to the neigh- 
borhood, and will define the 
strictly educational segments of 
the complex. 

The smaller structures, most of 
which will be used also by the 
community, are distributed on 
grade, under and around the ele- 
vated structures, their scale re- 
lated to that of the residential 
neighborhood. 

A playfield (13), a “grand-con- 
course” (12), and a pedestrian 
bridge connected to the semi- 
circular structure are all used to 
span the railroad tracks and fu- 
ture rapid transit line. Under the 
concourse will be a two-level, 
1,000-ear parking garage. 


The five Great High Schools will 
be igned and built according 
identieal 


and spatial specifications 


The East Liberty proposal 
contains the same elements 
as Northside, but the two 
bear almost no physical 
resemblance to each other 


educational 
but 


to almost 


h school will look very di: 
nt from the others, reflecting the 
character of the city 
it wil serve. 

UDA's basic for the 
East Libe lis much 
li rthside, but the 
two bear little ph 
blance to one another. At Has 
Liberty, the academic 
ments are also grouped together 
and elevated de, but 

housed in two par- 
structures (each 
1,100 ft. long) that look lik 
giant ocean liners on the horizon 
(No. 1 in model at right) 
Liberty is an 
comme! 
t indus- 


scheme 


scho 


resem- 


art- 
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bres 


The site for Eas 
rundown ho 


\ / 


MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


area ο 


commercial-residential urban re- 
On the si 
ion 


newal area. 


'ontinued and rail- 
rds of an old commuter 
are to be re- 
placed by a lane freeway 
with an elevated rapid transit 
line down its median strip (6). 

East Liberty will be loca 
the most expensive of all the five 
sites to be acquired (only the l- 
road yards are currently vacant 
land), and the school will 
place some 180 residential units. 
Again, UDA proposes that more 
housing be added than taken 
away: included on the plan are 
two complexes of townhouses and 
apartment towers (3) totalling 
375 units. 

UDA’s scheme uses the pro- 
posed rapid transit station (5) 
as the major link between the 
high school and the neighbor- 
hoods across the freeway. The 
station would occupy air rights 
above the highway and the tran- 
sit line, and would tie in with a 
new commercial center of spe- 

lty shops and restaurants. 


line, whose tracks 


On the school side of the tran- 
sit stop, UDA proposes а region- 
al library for the physically 


Top left: the East Liberty high school 
with the lower schools in its district. 
Left: Plan of proposed access routes 


to the school. Top right: ground Tevel 
view of model. Right: the major ele- 
ments of UDA's urban design scheme 
for East Liberty school (1), include 
a new middle school (2), two housing 
developments (3), library for the handi- 
capped (4), rapid transit statlon (5), 


handieapped (4), to serve Penn- 
a, northern W 

and eastern Ohio. It would be 

linked by ramps to an adjacent 

parking area, and would contain 

a theater, workshops, and large 


freeway with transit line in center (6), 


G PRIVATE AUTO 
and shopping center (7). 


PEDESTRIAN 
| service 


storage and mailing facilities. 
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LANDSCAPED LOBBY 


The present skeletal state of the 
new Ford Foundation head- 
quarters (left) gives little indi- 
cation of the urban amenities it 
will offer the City of New York 
upon completion (see model 
photo). Kevin Roche, John Din- 
keloo and Associates have 
designed a 12-story, L-shaped 
office structure which wraps 
around a 100-ft.-square, glassed- 
in, skylit court. Its 10-story glass 
walls are hung from two upper 
floors and protect trees, shrubs, 
and flowering plants of the in- 
door “park.” The spacious 
"park," unusual in the office 
world, will serve as a lobby, will 
extend an adjacent park, and 
will offer the passerby a view of 
year-round greenery. 


GARAGE-TOP OASIS 


A labyrinthine pavement of as- 
phalt block and precast conerete 
inlays (right) dominates Chat- 
ham Center, an oasis atop a 
multilevel garage in Pittsburgh. 
Zion & Breen worked out the eye- 
arresting design “to reduce the 
scale of the paved area.” Por- 
tions of its fretted border are 
raised to form sitting walls. 
Large plantings, like the grove 
in foreground of the sketch, are 
raised 4 ft. and enclosed by 
cobbled embankments (photo far 
right). A third building will 
eventually replace the grove. 
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CLUSTERED HEXAGONS 


From its floor plan to its small- 
est detail the complex which 
houses the offiees of Stimmen der 
Zeit, a German Jesuit publica- 
tion, is based on a hexagonal 
module (see plan). Living and 
working quarters for the 19 
priests on the staff are in the 
two-story structure surrounding 
a garden. Its focal point, a 160,- 
000-volume library, is a cluster 
of three hexagons with pitched 
roofs (see photo). Arranged 
around the library (to its right 


and clockwise in first floor plan) 
are the main entrance, publica- 
tion offices, private chapels and 
a larger one, Jesuits’ quarters, 
lounge, dining and visiting areas, 
The structure is of reinforced 
eonerete with a board-formed 
finish. Precast vertical members 
of irregular width and placement 
lend vibrance to the exterior 
(photo). The complex, located 
near Munich, was designed by 
Paul Schneider-Esleben. 


CONVERTING A COMMONS 
The “beanery,” once the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut’s dining hall, 
will now cater to another type of 
student palate. Sternbach & 
Rheaume have converted the 112- 
ft.-long Collegiate Gothic com 
mons into an art gallery, leaving 
its wood trusses intact. A bal- 
cony along three walls brings the 
gallery’s exhibition space to 
3,600 sq. ft. and provides four 
studios. The architects have also 
added vinyl-finished wall panels, 
T-shaped lighting channels, ear- 
peting, and showcases on wheels. 


HARNESSING THE SUN 

Active interior spaces of the 
Monasterio Benedictino de Las 
Condes seem to push out, cre- 
ating an irregular configura- 
tion of sharp-edged eubes and 
rough white conerete walls (top 
and extreme left photos). Inside 
the little Chilean church (located 
in the foothills of the Andes), 
spaees flow from the entrance 
ramp to the altar (see sketch 
below); walls, ceilings, lights, 
and shadows converge toward 
this foeus (sketeh and bottom 
photo). The designers, Brother 
Gabriel and Brother Martin, have 
skillfully harnessed sunlight to 
lead the worshipper inward. The 
light ehanges in intensity and 
color as the sun follows its 
course, and according to the way 
it is admitted—through a vertical 
slit, a horizontal skylight or be- 
low a suspended wall. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 53, Sigrid Boh- 
ring (to right), Zion & Breen (bottom). 
Page 54, Tom Daly—from “Architec- 
ture at Rice: 20," by Paul Kennon 
(top. Page 55, Los Angeles Times 
News Bureau. 


CONCENTRIC CAMPUS 
What looks, in the airview, like 
i y eampus of mam- 
is only a fraetion of 
community 
riversity of 
UC at 

Irvine nez 

ond aeademie year š 5 


of several hundred antieipated 
are on the 1,000-aere site. These 
inelude (in semicircle, from up- 
per left) a science lecture hall, 
natural sciences, fine arts, hu- 
manities, social science, dining, 
and library buildings (all by 


Associated hiteets William L. 


ates; Jones & 
Emmons; Blurock, Ellerbroeck € 
ciates). They compose three 
the six main quadrangles 
which ring a 30-aere park within 
the 450-aere central campus (see 
plan left). William L. Pereira & 
5 s have sited under- 
e build t to the 

within ralking d: 
ce; then, in eoneentrie rings, 
related graduate schools and re- 
eh facilitie: ousing, park- 
ing, and athletie fields. Irvine 
*born" with 1,589 students; 
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COMPLEXITY AND CONTRADICTION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. By Robert Venturi. 
Published by The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, in association with the 
Graham Foundation, Chicago. Distrib- 
uted by Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
N.Y. 144 pp. Illustrated. 6 by 8 in. 
$4.95 (cloth); $2.95 (paper). 


For the past year or two, the 
Eastern Architectural Establish- 
ment has been busy announeing 
the advent of a book of super- 
cataclysmic proportions by one 
of its members—Robert Venturi. 
The eataelysm has now advened ; 
Mr. Venturi's book—Complezity 
and Contradiction in Architec- 
iure—has been published. It 
boasts three separate endorse- 
ments: a Foreword by Arthur 
Drexler, director, department of 
architecture and design, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York; 
an Introduction by our esteemed 
Contributor, Vineent Seully, pro- 
fessor of the history of art at 
Yale University; and a Preface 
by Mr. Venturi himself. 

After that, there is a “Gentle 
Manifesto,” also by Mr. Venturi, 
and then we are on our way. 

Under these circumstances, the 
modest, sensitive, intelligent 
essay written by Bob Venturi 
that follows all this jazz survives 
wel. What he has to say 
is interesting, though not quite 
as original as his toastmasters 
have advertised it to be. And he 
may have been ill-advised to have 
devoted the last 25 pages (or 
so) to almost totally indecipher- 
able presentations of his own 
architectural projects, largely 
unbuilt—and, in some instances, 
perhaps fortunately 80." 

The bulk of Mr. Venturi’s 
book—a sensitive and intelligent 
essay on architectural theory— 
seems perfectly valid and quite 
intriguing. The history of any 
art is bound to be retold in every 
generation; for example: “The 
Stones of Venice,” to Ruskin, 
meant one sort of thing; the city 
of Venice, to Professor Colin 
Buchanan (and to Le Corbusier 
before him), meant something 


* Since Mr. Venturi's book occasional- 
ly, and. gently, chides my own vintage- 
1962 views as spelled out in a book 
called God's Own Junkyard, I should 
like to make it clear that I have 
changed my mind on several points 
made in that book, and that I agree 
with his criticism of them to a consid- 
erable extent. So much for that.—r.s. 


entirely different—a remarkably 
sophistieated prototype of an ur- 
ban organism, animated by sep- 
arate but connected systems of 
traffic. 

In other words, while some 
historians may argue with Mr. 
Venturi's interpretation of arch- 
itectural history from the van- 
tage points of Yale and Penn in 
the 1960s, they really don't have 
a ease. He has as much right to 
twist the past to support his 
present theories as they have. 

But there are some puzzling 
aspects to Mr. Venturi's twists: 
he is, quite obviously, a man 
with a very good eye—yet the 
precious design of his little book 
makes most of his illustrations 
so tiny (smaller than the size in 
whieh they are reproduced here) 
that it is completely impossible 
for anyone not equipped with a 
high-powered magnifying glass 
to follow some of his arguments. 
(Professor Scully, in his Intro- 
duction, says that “This is not 
an easy book. It requires . . . 
close visual attention . . ." How 
true!) And yet, Mr. Venturi’s 
reinterpretation of history is al- 
most wholly pictorial, Again, 
that is his privilege, though it 
is odd that a book that seems to 
concentrate on the charm of the 
aecidentally pictorial effect turns 
out to be so impossible, visually, 
to decipher. Still, to play hide- 
and-seek with his readers is Mr. 
Venturi’s privilege also. 

Where the book is vulnerable 
is in the assertions made by its 
author (and his toastmasters) 
that distort certain phases in re- 
cent architectural history, or ig- 
nore precedents that antedate 
Mr. Venturi’s ideas and archi- 
teetural projects by a good many 
years. In the worlds of painting 
and sculpture, some mammoth 
frauds are being perpetrated to- 
day—work that is entirely de- 
rivative, if not literally copyist, 
is being hailed as an original 
masterpiece almost daily, by art 
crities with very little knowledge 
of the history of modern art; 
and so this may be as good a 
time as any to put an end to 
myth-making in architecture, be- 
fore such myth-making confuses 
the historie records. 

Specifically, here are some as- 
sertions (the quotes are from the 


introduetions as well as from Mr. 
Venturi himself) which are pa- 
tently inaccurate: 

b “He [Venturi] is one of the 
few architects whose thought 
parallels that of the Pop painters 
—and probably the first archi- 
teet to perceive the usefulness 
and meaning of their forms.” 
FACT: The Museum-of-Modern- 
Art-produeed book on the Bau- 
haus (originally published in 
1938) shows numerous, remark- 
able “Venturi-type” Pop-archi- 
teeture projects, especially by 
Herbert Bayer, done in the 1920s. 
b “Venturi's ideas have so far 
stirred bitterest resentment 
among the more academic-minded 
of the Bauhaus generation . . ." 
FACT: Hardly—see above. 

> “Like his buildings, Venturi’s 
book opposes what many would 
consider Establishment, or at 
least established, opinions." 
FACT: Mr. Venturi's buildings 
and projects are as Establish- 
mentarian as you ean get—pro- 
foundly influenced by everybody 
from Louis Kahn, Le Corbusier, 
and perhaps the Russian Con- 
structivists, to Aalto, Adolf 
Loos, Peter Behrens, Josef Hoff- 
mann, Mackintosh and even 
Ledoux, His published theories 
in support of his work (theories 
that might be summed up as 
“How to Coexist With, and 
Learn to Love, the Mess”)— 
these theories might have been 
contrary to “established opin- 
ions” prior to the work of 
Duchamp or Schwitters, or prior 
to the much more recent writings 
of Jane Jacobs. But those the- 
ories are not particularly star- 
tling any more—and certainly 
not anti-Establishmentarian. In- 
deed, a good many of the points 
Mr. Venturi makes concerning 
Pop-culture as an architectural 
resource are almost identical 
with points made by Douglas 
Haskell in September, 1960, in 
a six-page article entitled “Jazz 
in Architecture,” published in 
that most  Establishmentarian 
magazine, TEE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum! And, for that matter, 
Mr. Haskell as editor of the 
Forum, ran an 8-page article 
in this magazine in August, 1965, 
on а spectacular proposal by 
Harvard students to intensify 
the cacophony of Times Square 
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by resorting to even more color- 
ful Pop devices. 

у “We have operated too long 
under the restrictions of unbend- 
ing reetangular forms supposed 
to have grown out of the tech- 
nieal requirements of the frame 
and the mass-produeed eurtain 
wall" FACT: There is nothing 
"supposed" about it—the exam- 
ple eited, the Seagram Building, 
is shaped by both those tech- 
nical requirements, plus the 
practical requirement of ereating 
flexible, modular, interior office 
space. Indeed, Mr. Venturi him- 
self points out in his next sen- 
tence that, by contrast, Louis 
Kahn’s triangulated office tower 
project is expressive of wind- 
bracing (why, by the way?) “at 
the expense . . . of the spaces 
for people.” Perhaps a rather 
steep price to pay for *complex- 
ity and contradiction.” Or, to 
put it another way: Pop go the 
people! 

> “The consistent spatial order 
of the Piazza S. Marco . . . is 
not without its violent contradic- 
tions in seale, rhythm, and tex- 
tures . . . Is there not a similar 
validity to the vitality of Times 
Square in which the jarring in- 
consistencies of buildings and 
billboards are contained within 
the consistent order of the space 
itself?” FACT: The “consistent 
order of the space” of Times 
Square is, alas, a myth. At this 
very moment that “consistent 
order of space” is undergoing 
several totally unordered and 
inconsistent changes, possibly 
for the better, probably for the 
worse, In any event, the analogy 
is false. 

> “Some of the vivid lessons of 
Pop Art, involving contradic- 
tions of seale and context, should 
have awakened architects from 
prim dreams of pure order...” 
FACT: Only Mies, of the lead- 
ing architects of this century, 
could really be aceused of hav- 
ing dreamed “prim dreams of 
pure order"; yet this would be 
a rather superficial appraisal: 
Mies's whole notion of “univer- 
sal space” implies unpredictable 
changes, contradictions, ete. And 
when he was director of the 
Weissenhof Exposition, in 1927, 
he said: “I have refrained from 
laying down a rigid program 


Top down: Renovation detail, 
Venturi, Cope & Lippincott 

Iselin); FDR Memorial, Venturi, Rauch, 
Patton & Gianopul Nowhere Stair" 
and light bulb, C nut Hill, Venturi 8 
oto: La 

Phila 


Rauch ( 
the El 
Cope 


. . . to avoid regulations that 
might interfere with free expres- 
sion." 

And so on. 

But these inaecuraeies are the 
least important flaws of Mr. 
Venturi’s book. (He ean also 
deny that they exist, since there 
is a great deal of hedging and 
great deal of “contradiction”— 
ie, Le Corbusier's Villa Savoye 
is eited at one point as an ex- 
ample of “crowded intricacies 
within a rigid frame"—jyet, a 
few pages further on he is 
quoted as having said, in another 
context, that in his buildings 
the “exterior is the result of 
the interior.” So Mr. Venturi 
is having it both, or either, way.) 

But, to repeat, these are the 
least important flaws of Mr. 
Venturi’s book. Its most serious 
flaws are the conclusions he 
draws from his interpretations 
of history. 

To explain Mr. Venturi’s 
theory in its simplest possible 
terms, it is this: the buildings 
in our recent and distant pasts 
that interest him most are of 
two sorts—first, buildings which 
accidentally have acquired a cer- 
tain contradictory, chaotic pie- 
turesqueness or possibly “ten- 
sion”; and, secondly, buildings 
which are so grotesquely man- 
nerist as to be, in effect, very 
amusing stage sets. 

Because these buildings “in- 
terest” him (a favorite term of 
his) he coneludes that complex- 
ity and contradiction are an es- 
sential element of architecture, 
especially on the urban scene. 
(He conveniently ignores a vast 
heritage of clarity and unity in 
architecture—it presumably does 
not “interest” him.) 

From the further conclusion 
that human life, with all its ob- 
vious complexities and contra- 
dictions, ean flourish only in a 
complex and contradictory en- 
vironment—a gigantie non se- 
quitur, of course—Mr. Venturi, 
as an architect, proceeds pains- 
takingly to build complexity 
and contradiction into his archi- 
tectural projects. 

He may take a picturesque 
accident that caught his eye in 
a Mediterranean coastal town, 
and carefully transform it into 

(Continued on page 98) 
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MEGASTRUCTURE FOR RENEWAL 


A strong visual form, high densities, and citizen participation 
are proposed for a megastructure with promise for renewal areas 


Not a pie in the sky, but a down- 
to-earth solution to various prob- 
lems of urban housing is the way 
Architects Neil Pinney and Peter 
Ong see their “City Module 
Megastrueture.” 

This newest megastrueture to 
appear on the draftingboard 
horizon answers several prob- 
lems, say the architeets. It con- 
verts areas of decay and poorly 
defined eharaeter into strongly 
artieulated districts; it provides 
higher densities with eeonomieal 
housing (the example above 
raises the site coverage from 390 
to 1,000 dwelling units, and from 
34 to 90 persons per aere); it 
engages eitizens direetly in the 
design process; and, not least, it 
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takes into account the metabolie 
cycle of urban growth and deeay. 

The megastrueture above would 
replace eight blocks im the flat- 
lands of Oakland, in the same 
urban renewal area as another 
recent proposal (Apr. ’67 issue). 
The superblock is 1,280 ft. 
square, or 38 acres in area—a 
convenient size for internal walk- 
ing and for perceiving the activ- 
ities of people, yet large enough 
to permit extensive development 
and achieve a neighborhood seale. 


Form and structure 

The megastrueture is formed 
of 16 pylons. Strueturally, the 
six levels of "streets" are com- 
pression rings, and the pylons 


funetion as box girders and col- 
umns. Socially, groups would 
probably be structured in a hori- 
zontal direction, along the streets, 
as well as vertically, between 
pylons. A close-up view (top, 
right) already suggests the соће- 
sion of an indigenous hill town. 

Each “street” carries all the 
public utilities of surface streets, 
plus pneumatic delivery, rubbish 
disposal, and elosed-eireuit TV. 
“Tf one regards the gridwork 
pattern of city streets as a mega- 
strueture of two dimensions," 
says Pinney, “then an extension 
of this into three dimensions 
would make it none the less a 
publie utility, to be financed 
through tax-free bonds and main- 


tained by capital improvement 
funds.” He estimates that the 


megastructure (with housing) 
would eost $1 million; the 
community facilities within it an- 
other $24 million; and land ac- 
quisition, clearing, and site de- 
velopment $6.5 million—for a 
total cost of $47 million. 


Community facilities 


The City Module Megastrue- 
ture is not closed off from its 
surroundings. Pedestrians enter 
by ramps at the four corners 
and four sides of the superblock 
(center photo); automobiles en- 
ter at the four corners. Outsiders 
would be encouraged to use the 
central community facilities (sec- 


TI 


re linked to the par 
steps that double 


1 hin the street depth, 
or at street level 


¡Parking dssrme« 
yus combination 


s (bottom dia 


weight pr sections, ri- | 
cated near the site by the future | 
residents themselves. Residents 

would › be part of the design 

process, Pinney hopes, working 

out the configuration of their 

dwelling and neighborhood “with 

professional architectural 

ance, or perhaps not.” 

Summing up, Pinney states 
that they have “tried to find a 
third way between social and 
physical planning.” He believes 


that providing jobs and 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 58, Sunderland 
Aerial Photographs; others, Gerald Ratto 
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Alexander 
Girard 
invites you 
to dine 

at the 


The building started out as a 
house about 100 years ago, long 
before artists or tourists dis- 
covered Santa Fe. It grew room 
by room and eventually acquired 
the walled gardens that gave the 
name Compound to the town's 
newest and best restaurant. 

Girard did almost nothing to 
the exterior of the rambling 
adobe structure, except to add 
a rudimentary wood loggia at 
the entrance (above). Inside, he 
removed several existing parti- 
tions which had made the house 
a maze of little rooms—and a 
few bearing walls as well, re- 
placing one of them with a mas- 
sive tree trunk (opposite). 

The result is a series of me- 
andering spaces, roughly lined 
up along the axis that runs the 
full length from entrance door 
to patio exit. Only one small 
room was left almost intact for 
a small square bar (top right). 
Above the serving pit at its сеп- 
ter is a bottle rack in the form 


of a four-posted canopy. 
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Outdoor dining spaees at the 
Compound (top left) look very 
much like the indoor ones, ex- 
cept that they have only cotton- 
wood leaves for a canopy. In- 
side, the ceilings make the main 
distinetion between spaces. Mov- 
ing in from the entrance, the 
sequence of ceilings is: acoustic 
tiles wrapped in bright Mexican 
cottons (previous pages), log 
rafters exposed and whitewashed 
(above), more acoustic tiles, 
wrapped in scraps of old Nav- 
aho rugs and, finally, undulating 
plaster (opposite). 

Walls throughout are the same 
white adobe, used as a backdrop 
for the widely spaced decora- 
tions: a Navaho rug woven to 
resemble an American flag, a 
niche full of Peruvian saints, a 
painted rainbow (above), a pol- 
ished sun and a chrome-plated 
moon and stars (opposite). At 
the entrance to the kitchen (left) 
is a niche full of cooking equip- 
ment and fake food. At one 
point, a painted snake slithers 


across the undulating ceiling. 

Seating is of two kinds: 
chairs of natural oak with rush 
bottoms, and masonry-based 
banquettes with artificial leather- 
upholstered eushions—many of 
them laid out in a kind of rick- 
rack plan. Table settings—white 
china on ecru linen—are by 
Girard; so are matchbooks and 
napkins that repeat his curling 
Compound symbol. 

It has been ten years since 
Alexander Girard moved to 
Santa Fe and designed his own 
house and studio (Feb. '57 
issue). Surprisingly, this res- 
taurant is his first significant 
work in town outside his own 
property lines. Plainly, he is 
still enthusiastic about the place. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Compound restaurant, Santa Fe, N.M. 
Owner: William Hooton. Architect: 
Alexander Girard. General contractor: 
David Wilson. Building area: 2,560 sq. 
ft. Cost: not available. 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Mark Neuhof. 


ΝΑΟΑΤΙΟΝ. 
FORTRESS 
ON 
SARDINIA | 


On a low promontory along Sar- 
0 


s Costa Esmeralda stands | 


simple vacation 
| house by Marco Zanuso. In a 
| typically Mediterranean way, 
the house is both a part of the 
landscape and an unmistakably 


| man-made form. Its inelined 


granite walls look almost like | 
natural outeroppings, yet it is 


square and symmetrical. | 


The random stone walls are 


interrupted only by small win- 


dows except for a broad entrance 


| opening (photos left), spanned 
haic-looking blocks 
two cantilevered ones and a 


by three ar 


keystone. 
Inside the walls, the house is 


laid out in a Greek-eross plan 
| (above), with the central cross 


uncovered às an open living 
| room. The four roofed rooms | 
at the corners, otherwise square 
and solid, are clipped off di 
agonally at their inner corners 
so that all of the spaces open | 
toward the eireular table at the 
eenter of the cross. 

Although it appears to be sym- 
metrical from the entrance, the 
| eross-shaped living space is ac- 
| tually truncated on one side, 
| where a traditional masonry 
| oven is flanked by a bathroom 
| and a kitchen. On the opposite 


a shoulder-high opening 
offers another view of the sea. 


FACTS AND FIGURES | 
Vacation house, Arzachena, Sardinia 
Marco Zanuso, Architect. 
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ES than ten years ago, in Feb- There once was such encour- 
ruary, 1959, Тнк ARCHITEC- | agement, of course; but there is 
TURAL Forum eredited the $7- | none today. 


million school building program, For a brief period, from 1956 
then nearing completion in Sara- | to 1961, Sarasota seemed to be 
sota, F with producing “the | on the verge of becoming a com- 


most e: g and varied group | munity with an unusual appre- 
of new schools in the U.S.” eiation of the arts, with enough 
Today, the remarkable concen- | leisure to pursue them, and with 
tration of architectural talent | a sufficient number of concerned 
which was responsible for these | people who spoke out for those 
schools in the 1950s has been | values and were heard. 
dispersed. Paul Rudolph, Victor It was all an illusion: the loca 
Lundy, and Bert Brosmith are | Establishment remained in con- 
gone, along with many others. | trol of the media of communica- 
Yet I am certain that these men | tion, of much key property, an 
would have retained, at the very | of financial resources. Only for 


least, a foothold in Sarasota if | a few fleeting years were “out- 


there had been any encourage- | siders” able to wrest control of 
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Board and the county eommis- 
Meanwhile, the city com- 
mission remained largely under 


sion. 


the control of the Establishment, 
which had staked out its claims 
when Sarasota 

Te 
completely surrendered to the big 


vas in its infancy. 


ay, Sarasota has almost 
developers and to Hast Coast (of 
Florida) money. There 
number of  multimillion-dollar 
projeets under way—all of them 
eoneerned with profits, none of 
them with architecture. 

How did it all happen? To 
I would like to 
little way into the 
history of this town. 


are a 


find an answer, 


go back a 


Sarasota always has been an 


improbable community, its past 


filled with improbable characters. 
Founded at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1885, by the Florida Mort- 
gage Investment Co., with 
in Seotland, 
first colonists were quickly dis- 
by primitive 
tions. Early in 1886, John Ham- 
ilton Gil 
founder, was sent to Sarasota to 


anc 
headquarters its 


couraged condi- 


espie, the son of the 
pinpoint the trouble and resolve 
it if possible. He stepped ashore 


carrying a set of golf clubs and 


shortly laid out a three-hole 
eourse in the general area of 
what is now Main Street and 
Palm Avenue. Some say that 


this was the earliest golf course 
in the United States. 


Mrs. Potter Palmer was as 


improbable as Gillespie, in her 


own way. She was, of course, 
the knowledged social lender 
of Ch who “discovered” 


Sarasota in the early 1900s and 
claimed it for the Midwest. 
Attracted, no doubt, by the re- 
moteness and natural beauty of 
the region, she made an annual 


pilgrimage to Osprey, several 
miles south of Sarasota, The 
Palmer family still has large 


business interests and land hold- 
ings in the area. 


probable character of 


pé east 
| all, John Ringling, began to 


winter in Sarasota in 1911. He 
did not make it the winter quar- 
Ringling Bros.-Barnum 


ters of 


=a Many Located In Area 


ard жш. Se ара 


& Bailey Combined Shows, Ine. 
(known to most of 
Cireus) until 1927. 

Mrs. Palmer may have estab- 


The 


us as 


lished 
Midwestern socialites, but John 
Ringling had a more profound 
effect on its future development, 
through the establishment of the 
Ringling Museum, Although the 
at first 
image” 
has prevailed and has attracted 


arasota as a resort for 


"eireus image” was 


stronger, the “cultural 
numerous artists, art schools, ar- 
chitects, authors, and musicians, 
who in turn have attracted many 
wealthy, sophisticated retirees. 
John Ringling and his brother, 
Charles, built mansions side by 


side on Sarasota Bay in the 
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early 205. John and Mable Ring- 
ling eommissioned Dwight James 
Baum to design theirs as a fanci- 
ful variation on the Venetian 
Gothie palazzo at a eost of $1.5 
million. Construetion of the 
architecturally more restrained 
arb museum was not started un- 
til July 1927, a year after the 
Florida real estate boom col- 
lapsed, and it was not formally 
opened until January 22, 1930, 
after the beginning of the Great 
Depression. 

Until he was 60 years old, 
John Ringling, a larger-than-life 
figure in all respects, had never 
been known for his interest in 
art. Then, suddenly, writes Ken- 
neth Donahue, former director 


of the museum, “within four 
years he had acquired more than 
500 paintings and provided an 
extraordinary building to house 
them.” There were naturally 
those who equated his taste in 
art with his taste as a showman, 
and only recently has the mu- 
seum’s fairly distinguished Ba- 
roque collection been assessed at 
its true worth. 

When John Ringling died in 
1936, “he left the art museum 
and its collections, appraised at 
$15 million, the surrounding 37- 
aere estate, his sumptuous resi- 
dence, and his entire fortune to 
the State of Florida,” Donahue 
recounts. “Ten years of litigation 
followed. During those years 


there was no regular museum 
staff to care for the paintings 
and many of them suffered 
serious damage from the sub- 
tropical climate and poor gallery 
conditions; the buildings were 
little better off.” 


hus ended Sarasota’s first age 
of architecture and the arts. 
Sarasota’s subsequent architec- 
tural and artistie renascence 
owes much to two men who came 
to Sarasota 20 years apart, each 
in connection with the Ringling 
interests: the first was A. Ever- 
ett Austin Jr., former director 
of the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, who became the first 
director of the Ringling Museum 


John Ringling, circus impresario, 
made the first significant contribu- 
tions to Sarasota's architecture in 


the 1920s. He commissioned a bay- 


side mansion (left), then a museum 
(above) for his collection of Baroque 
art. Both buildings were left to the 
state, along with the art collection, 
and are now open to the public. 


when it was opened to the publie 
as a state institution in 1946; 
and the seeond is Ralph Twit- 
chell, father of the "Sarasota 
school” of architects, who came 
to Sarasota in 1925 to finish the 
John Ringling home, and “just 
stayed on.” 

“Chick” Austin put Sarasota 
on the culture map, just as Mrs. 
Potter Palmer had put it on the 
society map. He was exactly the 
right man for the job, being in- 
dependently wealthy and not at 
all disposed to kowtow to the 
Florida Legislature, which was 
dominated until recently by rus- 
ties uninterested in the arts. 
What he could not persuade the 
Legislature to do, he frequently 


did with his own money. 

In addition to saving the mu- 
seum building and beginning the 
restoration of the paintings, 
Austin opened the John Ringling 
residenee to the publie in 1947, 
and established a museum of 
the eireus in 1948. He also dis- 
covered the 18th-century Asolo 
Theater interior stored in crates 
in a little hill town near Venice, 
and somehow persuaded the 
state of Florida to purchase it. 
Originally installed in Gallery 
21 of the museum building, the 
theater was moved in 1957 to a 
building designed for it by 
Marion Manley of Coconut 
Grove. But by this time Chick 
Austin was dead. 
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Ralph Twitchell, the second 
man responsible for Sarasota's 
renaseenee, got his Florida li- 
cense to practice architecture in 
1926, and a number of young 
New York architects passed 
through his office. However, 
none of them seemed very inter- 
ested in developing a modern 
idiom until Paul Rudolph ar- 
rived in 1941, a few months af- 
ter graduating from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

“Rudolph was absolutely bril- 
liant,” says Twitchell, “but he 
could make the worst mess of an 
office in the shortest time of any- 
one I ever met. Those damned 
peneil shavings all over the 
place!” Pencil shavings notwith- 


After World War Il, Sarasota sup- 
ported several young, innovative ar- 
chitects. Paul Rudolph first gained 
nationwide attention with the “cocoon 
house" of 1951 (below), done in 
partnership with Ralph Twitchell. A 
1952 house (below right) is one of 
several he did in the area after the 
partnership ended. Victor Lundy, 
who opened his office in Sarasota in 
1954 and moved north in 1960, de- 
signed many small but noteworthy 
buildings, such as the Bee Ridge 
Presbyterian Church (right) of 1957. 


standing, Rudolph returned to 
Sarasota, after a few years in 
the Navy and at Harvard, to 
become Twitchell’s partner. 


lmost immediately, the Twit- 

chell and Rudolph office began 
to attract a sueeession of tal- 
ented young architects to Sara- 
sota: Mark Hampton, Gene 
Leedy, Bill de Cossy, Bill Rupp, 
Bert Brosmith, and Ken and 
Joan Warriner. Carl Abbott 


later came to work for Brosmith. 
Soon, Vietor Lundy and Regi- 
nald Knight came to Sarasota. 
Ralph and William Zimmerman 
were already in practice in the 
town. And others followed : Jack 
West, Tim Seibert, Ralph Erick- 


son, and Frank Folsom Smith 
among them. 

Today only West, Seibert, and 
Smith remain. But in the 1950s 
there was a greater concentra- 
tion of architeetural talent in 
Sarasota than in any small town 
in the United States except New 
Canaan, Conneetient—and New 
Canaan is, of course, a “dormi- 
tory” for New York. 

Sarasota first emerged as an 
architectural force through the 
publication of Rudolph’s small 
houses and  Lundy's earliest 
works; but real opportunity сате 
in February, 1957, with the pas- 
sage by 3 to 1 of a $4.4 million 
school bond referendum, This 
money, later supplemented by 
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state funds, became the $7-mil- 
lion school building program 
mentioned earlier. 


he cost of this total school 

building program in Sarasota 
County was somewhat less than 
the price of one high school in 
some Northern communities; but 
for Sarasota it was an unparal- 
leled opportunity, eoming as it 
did at the end of years of de- 
pression and war, and in the 
midst of a population explosion. 
(The eounty grew írom 29,000 
in 1950 to 77,000 in 1960!) 

The need for new sehools was 
so great that the county was 
faced with a crash program. 
This had to be implemented by 
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a school board and a school ad- 
ministration with little building 
experience, using architects who, 
with a single exception, had no 
previous experience in the de- 
sign of schools. Happily, the 
school board, the administration, 
and the architects all sensed the 
opportunity—and seized it. 

But even such a determined 
and imaginative school board 
had to face a few political reali- 
ties, or risk destroying the gains 
made in curriculum and school 
design. In view of what hap- 
pened later, it may well be that 
this board did not face enough 
of these realities. 

The choice of young architects 
inexperienced in school design 


The explosive growth of the Sarasota 
County school system, beginning in 
1957, produced the Brentwood Ele- 
mentary School (right) by Gene 
Leedy and William Rupp, and the airy 
Alta Vista Elementary School addition 
by Victor Lundy (below right), both 
completed in 1958. Its best-known 
product is Paul Rudolph’s Sarasota 
Senior High School (below) completed 
in 1960. Cther outstanding schools 
were designed by Rudolph, Mark 
Hampton, Ralph & William Zimmer- 
man, and Bert Brosmith. 


was a conscious one, and, on bal- 
ance, it appears to have been the 
right one. Still, had it been un- 
successful, board members un- 
doubtedly would have been 
blamed. 

Of eourse, innovation multi- 
plies pressures and problems. It 
also opens up opportunities, 
whieh, if grasped, ereate further 
problems. Teachers even had to 
be briefed on how to use the new 
schools. And to most people any- 
thing unfamiliar is disquieting. 

Mistakes were made. Dr. Har- 
old Gores, president of Eduea- 
tional Faeilities Laboratories of 
the Ford Foundation, was right 
when he pointed out that there 
was more arehiteetural than edu- 


eational innovation in the new 
Sarasota high schools. This was 
in no way the fault of the archi- 
tects, but rather a failure to 
overcome resistanee on the part 
of educators. The board was 
more successful with educational 
innovation in elementary schools 
and junior high schools. 

The school board probably did 
move too fast in those years and 
in doing so left its constituency 
behind. Sueeessive changes in 


eurrieulum and many arehitee- 
tural innovations were deeply 
disturbing to an innately con- 
servative eommunity ; these prob- 
lems were aggravated by various 
people who hoped to take advan- 
tage of the situation to promote 


G. 


eould bring millions into the 
county. But then they realized 
that the initial funds would have 
io be raised largely in the coun- 
ty, that the standards of aca- 
demic excellence being set up 
would make it a national insti- 
tution with relatively few stu- 
dents from Sarasota, and that 
“academic freedom” certainly 
would be an issue. 


right-wing groups 


everal 
$ opened fire on the college, 
and brought political pressure to 
bear on the Sarasota-Bradenton 
Airport Authority (composed of 
the mayors of Sarasota and 
Bradenton, and the chairmen of 
both county commissions), which 
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then refused to sell the college 
a traet it had hoped to aequire— 
land of no potential use what- 
ever for aviation. Many other 
eommunities would have been 
glad to give land for such an in- 
stitution. 

Because of this obstruetionism, 
the trustees commissioned Pei to 
design a group of buildings for 
another site on the east side of 
U.S. Highway 41 (which bisects 
the campus). Though the build- 
ings were specified to be of 
permanent construction, they 
were intended for temporary 
use as undergraduate dormi- 
tories, classrooms, student union, 
ete. Unfortunately, it never was 
determined just what their ulti- 
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mate use would be, so Pei had to 
work in the sort of vacuum 
whieh makes good arehiteeture 
nearly impossible to achieve. He 
recently has resigned *due to the 
pressure of other work," and 
planning of the main under- 
graduate campus wil fall to 
someone else. 

I.M. Pei most probably will be 
blamed for some of the delays, 
equivoeations, and compromises, 
but they surely were not his 
fault. He never was given an ed- 
ueational program translatable 
into arehiteeture, and mo such 
program exists to this time. Both 
New College and Sarasota should 
be grateful to him for continu- 
ing to work so long under such 
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Victor Lundy's Galloway Furniture 
Showroom was so inspiring that it 
became the Museum of the Cross 
(top). More recent commercial build- 
ings and banks (above) show only 
superficial modern trappings. 


difficult circumstances, Looking 
back, it is obvious that the 
city and county leadership—and 
the leadership of New College 
itself—simply was not up to the 
task of helping to achieve dis- 
tinetion. 


ith Peis resignation, the 

last hope for architecture ap- 
proaching greatness has been 
lost in the county. There sim- 
ply are no clients for such ar- 
chitecture in Sarasota today: 
neither county nor city nor 
school board; neither business 
nor industry; neither churches 
nor—the list of non-clients is 
endless. The leading financial in- 
stitutions and businesses are not 


patrons of architecture, nor have 
they ever been. Certainly the 
speculative builders couldn’t care 
less, 

It remains to be seen what 
will happen to the New College 
eampus, but the trustees already 
seom to be putting proximity 
ahead of creativity in their 
search for a new architect. 

Meanwhile, Sarasota’s school 
program has gone into decline. 
New schools are being designed 
with little concern for quality. 
Maintenance of existing build- 
ings is just short of disgraceful. 

Rudolph’s design for the Sara- 
sota High School has never been 
completed, nor Mark Hampton's 
plans for the Venice Junior High 


and the Amaryllis Park Primary 
Schools. On the other hand, addi- 
tions have been made to Ru- 
dolph’s Riverview High School 
which were not originally in- 
tended. 

Sarasota is a rich commnnity; 
it ean afford distinguished 
architeeture if any community 
And Sarasota has some 
distinguished architeeture; but 
it will soon become a museum of 
the 1920s and 1950s unless its 
sights are raised again. Mean- 
while, a whole generation of 
promising architects has left a 
community that could have of- 
fered them expanding opportu- 
nities, but has chosen instead 
medioerity—and worse. 


can. 


Today even Sarasota's more dignified 
institutions (left) seem unaware of 
good architecture. Speculative build- 
ers exploit bayside sites with apart- 
ment blockbusters (below), sweetened 
with superfluous eaves and arches. 


Cité de Refuge (1932-33), 
Paris. Le Corbusier and 
Pierre Jeanneret, architects. 


The most conspicuous change in this 
building, which is still in use as a 
Salvation Army hostel, is the addi- 
tion after World War Il of concrete 
brise-soleil. The  brise-soleil were 
not merely tacked onto the existing 
front; their front surface is on the 
same plane as the original glass. To 
Le Corbusier an important fact about 
this building was that the glass 
facade was hermetically sealed for 
forced ventilation. (However, it was 
rebuilt after World War 11 with mov- 
able sash.) The remarkable thing 
about the building, which was one 
of Le Corbusier's first large slabs, 
is the variety of forms set in front 
of and on top of the slab. These 
forms have been little altered; how- 
ever, extra windows have been cut 
in the wave-like shapes on top of 
the building (indeed all of the glaz- 
ing bars here have been changed). 
The main alterations were carried 
out by Pierre Jeanneret. This is not 
one of Le Corbusier's most integrated 
designs; and the visitor will even find 
the building topped by a glass box 
cheerfully housing elevator machin- 
ery in a fully Constructivist manner. 
The Cité is located in southeast Paris 
facing (obliquely) onto the rue Can- 
tagrel and with its lower and narrow- 
er end on the rue Chevaleret. 
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MODERN ANTIQUES: 
20TH CENTURY LANDMARKS 


Photographs and text by Cervin Robinson. 


The second installment in a two-part review of some of the most significant 
works of early modern architecture, shown in their present condition. 


анаи 
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Maison de Verre (1929-31), 
Paris. Pierre Chareau and 
Bernard Bijvoet, architects. 


The intention here had been to re- 
place an existing house with a new 
one; but an old lady who lived up- 
stairs in the house would not 
move. So the Maison de Verre was 
inserted under her third-floor apart- 
ment. The oddness of this program 
for a house which was not really a 


house seems to have had a remark- 
ably liberating effect on the archi- 
tects. The steel frames (their tops 
oddly masked out in the earlier 
photograph at left) originally sup- 
ported a horizontal bank of flood- 
lights which illuminated the living 
room through this facade of glass 
lenses. One finds the house on a 
courtyard off the east side of the 
rue Saint-Guillaume, just south of 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain. 
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Maison  Guiette (1926), 
Antwerp. Le Corbusier and 
Pierre Jeanneret, architects. 


The white stucco surface of this In- 
ternational Style building (above) was 
meant to seem like "a skin tightly 
stretched over the supporting skele- 
ton." Now the house has been cov- 
ered with slates (right); and its new 
Shingle Style, while candidly an al- 
teration, somehow preserves the 
membrane-like character of the origi- 
nal surface. If a drastic resurfacing 
was necessary, the transfer here is 
amusingly (though perhaps uncon- 
Sciously) right, especially in this 
building with its circular window— 
a typical Shingle Style feature. One 
can spot the grey flank of this house 
from the main road into Antwerp 
from Brussels (the Boomsesteenweg). 
The building stands on the opposite 
Side of the street from a war memo- 
rial, on the south side of the Popu- 
lierenlaan. 


House at Aalsmeer, Nether- 
lands (1924). Bernard Bij- 
voet and Johannes Duiker, 
architects. 


The horizontal siding that originally 
covered the walls of this house 
(above) is gone; the elegantly de- 
tailed windows have been replaced 
or filled in; and the tiled brick stair- 
case has been painted white. In its 
original state, before it was muti- 
lated, the house demonstrated what 
surprising variety was possible in the 
architecture of the 1920s. The house 
is located on the Stommeer Kade to 
the east of Aalsmeer. 
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Villa Guggenbuh! (1926), 
Paris. Andre Lurcat, architect. 
э 


At first glance this house, one of 
the best French buildings of the mid- 
die 1920s, seems simply to have run 
to seed (right). However, it has also 
been considerably altered—gener- 
ally in a tidy way that has not 
done the building much harm. The 
highest window on each facade has 
been carefully placed to duplicate 
the original one below it, and the 
garage door and the window above 
it have sprouted twins. The house is 
considerably smaller than it seems; 
it overlooks the Parc de Montsouris 
from a steep slope which, at the 
level of the main entrance, is largely 
unexcavated. The building is really 
two stories high, with a first floor 
and a double-height studio upstairs. 
To gain more space, the end of the 
lowest of the three terraces has been 
chopped off; and where there was 
originally an overhang, there are now 
several rooms. The house stands on 
the rue Nansouty on the opposite, 
downhill side of the Boulevard Saint- 
Jourdain from the Cité Universitaire. 


Maison Citrohan and double 
house (1927), Weissenhof 
Siedlung, Stuttgart. Le Cor- 
busier and Pierre Jeanneret. 


These two buildings were part of the 
great international housing exhibition 
which was held on the Weissenhof 
under Mies's direction in 1927. The 
buildings did not simply run to seed, 
nor were they changed at an own- 
ers whim; they were damaged in 


World War Il, and have been 
rather crudely rehabilitated (see the 
window frames in the picture at 


right). They are also, unlike most 
early modern buildings, so respect- 
able as to be included in the latest 
Baedeker guides. 


Ozenfant house (1922), 
Paris. Le Corbusier and 
Pierre Jeanneret, architects. 


This small studio house for his col- 
laborator on the magazine L’Esprit 
Nouveau was one of the first two 
buildings which Le Corbusier built 
in the 1920s. It has been brutally 
altered (right); however, the altera- 
tions do have the virtue of appearing 
frankly for what they are. The origi- 
nal sawtooth glass roof has been 
replaced by a flat one which forms a 
terrace. The second floor front door 
has been converted into a window; 
the elegant spiral of concrete has 
been fudged at its top to reach a 
new door in what was the end of a 
strip window; and in the process a 
slab over what was originally a tiny 
garage door below the spiral has 
been chopped off. A new garage door 
has been cut into the side of the 
building facing the broader avenue. 
As much as has been done to it, 
the house still dominates the end of 
the Square Montsouris as this street 
drops to the Avenue Reille not far 
from the Villa Guggenbuhl (see pre- 
vious page). 
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De Volharding Cooperative 
Store (1928), The Hague. 
J. W. E. Buys and J. B. Lur- 
sen, architects. 


This building (by two architects 
whose only other well-known work 
was done in the Rudolph Steiner 
Style) has often been cited as an 
early example of the possibilities of 
glass in architecture. But by the early 
1930s its Elementarist composition 
in white, blue, and black seemed too 
decorative; and its illuminated pan- 
els were stripped of their silhouetted 
lettering. However, when first built 
(top photo), the building became at 
night what anyone in 1967 will rec- 
ognize as proto-Pop: it was a gigantic 
magazine page of objects and typog- 
raphy advertising the De Volharding's 
various wares. Now, while little ај 
tered (bottom photo), the building 
sits largely forgotten, looking remark- 
ably like a huge and jazzed-up light- 
ing fixture. It is located on the Grote 
Markt where the Grote Marktstraat 
becomes the Prinsegracht, 
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Villa Stein (1927-28), 
Garches. Le Corbusier and 
Pierre Jeanneret, architects. 


"Les Terrasses," as the Villa Stein 
was named, has been altered at a 
number of points by owners who 
clearly love the building. But the 
changes have been made with such 
uncomprehending good taste that the 
house is acquiring a slightly fraudu- 
lent air. On the front of the building 
(left), the original service entrance 
next to the garage door has been 
broadened and thereby moved onto 
the same axis as the slit windows 
on either side and the balcony above 
(as seen in photo of present condi- 
tion at right). At the rear of the build- 
ing (bottom left) is the original, two- 
story-high cube of space which was 
to be the only permanent realization 
of Le Corbusier's proposal of 1922 
for apartment villas (the villas super- 
posees). Each of these was to have 
its own open, double-height cube of 
garden. On the terrace here at the 
Villa Stein a doorway and a window 
have been blocked, and another win- 
dow and the paving have been con- 
siderably altered (see view today, at 
right). The house sits on a narrow 
suburban lot, and can be seen at 
the end of its driveway from the rue 
du Professeur Victor Pauchet, which 
runs along the southern edge of the 
golf course at Garches, three and a 
half miles west of Paris. 


Sí FOOTNOTE 


Cultural lag—lt used to take dec- 
ades (if not centuries) for Great Ideas 
to trickle down from the avant garde 
to the market place. But not any 
more: compare Mr. Thomas McNulty's 
celebrated house (Nov. '65 issue, and 
top, left) with the friendly First Na- 
tional Bank of Bay Shore, the most 
recent beautification of a gigantic 
Long Island parking lot. Mr. McNulty, 
please note the thoughtful foundation 
planting at the corners of the First 
National's latest little cash-box. TOP 
PHOTO: David Plowden. 
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ARCH, is a member of our 
Board of Contributors. 

* The City of Berkeley, Calif., 
for voting itself a $12 million 
bond issue to pay for putting part 
of the new Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System underground. 

* The Tuesday Committee of 
Manistee, Mich, a semiformal 
group of local businessmen, for 
the cleanup of their town (pop.: 
8,324). 

Among the recipients of the 16 
honorable mentions, there were 
such people (and projects) as 
Paul Douglas, former Illinois Sen- 
ator, the principal figure in the 
struggle to establish the Indiana 
Dunes. as a unit of the National 
Park System; and Project Pride, 
a Washington, D.C. effort operat- 
ing in one of the capital’s most 
deprived slums—its activities rang- 
ing from vermin control to chang- 
ing parking lots into playgrounds 
and garden areas. 


REYNOLDS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


This company’s citation for 
“distinguished architecture using 
aluminum” went to Victor F. 
Christ-Janer, АТА, New Canaan, 
Conn., for his design of the James 
F. Lincoln Library at Lake Erie 


` - - 
College, Painesville, Ohio (above). 
Key feature of the library is the 
unique, suspended, all-aluminum 
exterior wall. Christ-Janer also 


built the dormitory and the com- 
mons at Lake Erie (Sept. '57 and 
Dec. '60 issues). 

Their first Award for Commu- 
nity Architecture honored the 


architects and planners of Cum- 
bernauld New Town in Scotland: 
L. Hugh Wilson, D. R. Leaker, 
and Geoffrey Copcutt (below and 
Nov. '66 issue). 


BARD AWARDS 


For excellnce in architecture 
and urban design in New York, 
the City Club this year awarded 
outstanding projects owned, fi- 
nanced, or aided by government 
agencies. The three projects cited 
are: University Plaza apartments, 
1. M. Pei & Partners, architects; 
Chatham _ Towers apartments, 
Kelly & Gruzen, architects; the 
Lower Manhattan Plan, a collabo- 
rative effect of Wallace, McHarg, 
Roberts & Todd, architects and 
planners, Whittlesey, Conklin & 
Rossant, architects and planners, 
and Álan M. Voorhees & Associ- 
ates Inc., transportation and plan- 
ning consultants. An award of 
merit was presented for the design 
of the Riis Amphitheater and 
Plaza to Pomerance & Breines, 
architects, and M. Paul Friedberg 
& Associates, landscape architects. 
A special citation for landmarks 
preservation was presented to 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall for the designation of 
Brooklyn Heights as a national 
landmark. 


BEPOWWOWS 


THE RITES OF SPRING 


Last month’s three-day Design- 
In in New York’s Central Park 
brought together a lot of design- 
ers who feel they should become 
involved in politics, and some 
politicians who feel they should 
become involved in design. Pur- 
pose of this cross-fertilization: 
the improvement of our “unliv- 
able” urban environment. The 
rites were staged by the IES (In- 
stitute for Ecological Studies) ; 
NYU’s School of the Arts; the 
Industrial Designers Society of 
America (N. Y. chapter); and 
the N. Y. Department of Parks. 

As in all such events, the par- 
ticipants were in full agreement 


long before they decided to par- 
ticipate: ex-Parks Commissioner 
Tom Hoving said that "the mar- 
riage of architecture and politics 
is not an impossible match." 

Mayor Lindsay said that "the 
entrenched philosophy on munici- 
pal design is that beauty is a 
bonus, not a necessity," and then 
went on to demonstate that he, 
at least, was not entrenched by 
announcing the appointment of 
the Forum’s columnist, Walter 
McQuade, to the City Planning 
Commission. 

And Ed Logue, no stick-in-the- 
mud either, warned "Let's not be 
optimistic, There is a glacier-like 
movement along the lines of least 
resistance... .” and suggested that 
merit awards to architects and 
clients should be paralleled by 
annual demerits that would hold 
up to scorn those responsible for 
making cities less livable. 

The designers produced exhibits 
that documented the urban mess 
(poster above), and offered some 
possible solutions. 

The publie, which had been in- 
vited (tab: $50 a head), stayed 
mainly away. 

INPUT OVERLOAD 

The Ilth Urban Design Con- 
ference at Harvard bit off more 
than it was able to chew in one 
day. Its theme, “The New Tech- 
nology: Its Implications for Ur- 
ban Design." 

To the best speakers, the tech- 
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even new—the 


nology was not 
aerospace and chemical industries, 
for instance, are familiar with con- 
cepts and materials that many 
urban designers probably still re- 
gard as science fiction. 

Several of the 16 participants 
were stimulating, but that left 
many low points. Speakers weren't 
clear, apparently, whether to dis- 
cuss what they were doing with 
the new technology, or what they 
thought urban. designers could be 
doing with it. (Among the sub- 
jects they brought for rapid-fire 
presentation: the real-time census 
as a design tool, land data sys- 
tems, information system tech- 
nology, transport network design.) 
Some representatives from in- 
dustry approached this group of 
professionals with all the vitality 
of an after-dinner speaker at a 
meeting of certified publie ac- 
countants. Said a spokesman for 
the conference, “They didn't send 
the people we asked for." 

There was controversy over 
computers—their possibilities and 
limitations — and a communal 
groan when а late-in-the-day 
speaker began his remarks, “Well, 
back to computers” (above). There 
was the not-always-friendly ri- 
valry between Harvard and MIT: 
after a film demonstration by an 
MIT man with the URBANS 
computer, a Harvard man was 
heard muttering, “They could do 
the same thing with a tree stamp.” 

Somehow the messages weren't 
coming through. Even the con- 
clusion caused a rumble of dis- 
content: the final speaker, a psy- 
chiatrist and cyberneticist, showed 
slides to the effect that the but- 
ton on a man’s shirt has a reality 
and context that 1,000 toggles of a 
computer do not. Undoubtedly so, 
argued some, but this isn’t what 
we came here to discuss. 

It was obvious that the day 
hadn’t produced the interchange 
of ideas and opening of minds 
that was anticipated. Said one 
man who helped plan the con- 
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ference, “We just hope that it 
hasn’t reaffirmed all the existing 
prejudices—against ‘computerniks’ 
on the part of those who consider 
themselves humanists, and against 
the intuitive designers on the 
part of those who consider the 
new technology a highly valuable 
set of tools.” 


ENNPROTESTS 


MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA 


The Old City of Savannah, 
with its 19th-century houses, tree- 
lined streets, and green squares, 
is one of the most graceful city- 
scapes in the country. It has 
retained the elegance and char- 
acter of its original plan, drawn 
by Oglethorpe in 1733. It has, in 
fact, one of the finest city plans 
on this continent, a checkerboard 
of lots and open areas, lying 
along a north-south axis. 

The city administration is now 
pushing a project to erect a mam- 
moth coliseum-convention center 
complex within the boundaries of 
the Old City plan and fronting 
Orleans Square (below). The pro- 
posed blockbuster (bottom) will 
have a dome 200 ft. in diameter 
on a 65-ft.-high drum; the drum 
will seat some 6,000 people. 

Not only will the drum dwarf 
the highest trees around and be 
visible for miles; it will attract 
other blockbusters to its envi- 
rons: e.g. multistoried parking 


garages. 
Other ills are expected to follow 
in rapid succession: a tremendous 


influx of people and cars, with at- 
tendant noise. In time, many of 
the old houses will have to be 
torn down. 

Local architects and the South 
Georgia chapter of the ATA have 
protested to the mayor. They un- 
derstand the need for a coliseum 
which would revitalize the down- 
town area, but they also feel that 
it would be a tragic mistake to 
locate this complex within the 
boundaries of the Old City plan. 

А satisfactory alternate plan 
(Project *J") has been proposed 
which would shift the coliseum's 
location by two blocks. It may 
not be too late to save the charm- 
ing old town. 


“UGLY, UGLY” 


Some 50 architecture students 
at Carnegie Tech formed a picket 
line last month to protest the se- 
lection of Charles Luckman as 
architect for an addition to the 


campus. There ‘should κοῖς been 
an open competition, they said— 
pointing out that ^Andrew Carne- 
gie favored free competition." 
Despite this appeal to principle, 
the- picketing was strongly anti- 
Luckman. “Remember Warner 
Hall,” read one sign, a reference 
to the new administration build- 
ing at Tech (also by Luckman). 
‘Ugly, Ugly,” chanted the picket- 
ers as they marched back and 
forth on the sidewalk in front of 
the museum. (Ironically, Luck- 
man was inside at the time con- 
ferring with officials, but this fact 
was a well-kept secret.) Picketers 
attempted to see the university's 


` 


president, who sent word that he 
was busy. 

A brief scuffle developed be- 
tween & protester and a Carnegie 
security man, but the three squad 
cars and paddy wagon that were 
called to the scene left without 
making arrests. 


INVOLVEMENT 


ARCH ON ΤΗΕ MARCH 


The Architects Renewal Com- 
mittee in Harlem, Inc. (ARCH) 
is moving ahead on a project that 
could have a profound effect on 
cities. In essence, the one-year 


demonstration project (funded by 


$71,000 from OEO) intends to 
bring the poor into direct in- 
volvement in local renewal and 
rehabilitation. 

The aim, says ARCH's Execu- 
tive Director Dick Hatch, is to 
develop true participation in de- 
cision-making. This means partici- 
pation in the formulation of pro- 
grams, not simply offering ac- 
quiescence (or, more frequently 
of late, resistance) to plans handed 
down from above. Hatch is not 
the first to call for participation 
by the poor, but thus far the poor 
have had neither the skills nor 
the access to skills that would 
make their participation effective. 

A primary aspect of the project 
is thus its community information 
and training service. The ARCH 
staff will be increased by several 
professionals (a lawyer and a plan- 
ner), plus four VISTA volunteers, 
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and two field workers to be re- 
cruited from Harlem and trained 
by ARCH. Information will be 
provided on code enforcement, 
housing courts, and emergency re- 
pairs programs, with the antici- 
pated results of involving profes- 
sionals “in a new intimate relation 
with their mass clientele" and en- 
abling ghetto residents to bring 
about significant changes in their 
environment. À common reader's 
manual and a free newsletter will 
attempt to translate additional 
and complex planning information 
to large segements of the poor. 
ARCH will also give architectural 
and organizational help to non- 
profit groups in the community so 
that they can sponsor new or re- 
habilitated housing under existing 
programs that are now under- 
utilized. 

Another phase of the project 
will be carried out by the Metro 
North Citizens’ Committee in 
East Harlem (under a separate 
grant of $26,000 from OEO)— the 
continuation of. a pilot project 
involving local residents in reloca- 
tion efforts, 


UPS & DOWNS 


STRATEGIC WITHDRAWAL 

The T. Eaton Со. Canada’s 
largest department store chain, 
has scrapped its $250-million re- 
development proposal for down- 
town Toronto, which was to be 
designed by SOM (see July '66 
issue and below). Reason given: 


city officials had imposed too 
many conditions on Eaton's pro- 
posed purchase of the old 19th- 
century City Hall building. 

First sign that all was not well 
appeared last February, when the 
departure of David Owen from the 
post of managing director of the 
project took everyone by surprise. 

So far, the only clear outcome of 
all this is the unobstructed view 
of Viljo Revell's new City Hall. 
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BUBBLE-BUILDING 

Future mass-produced  enclos- 
ures may be cheap, rapidly built, 
and literally inspired. All three 
qualities were present in a new 
technique, demonstrated last 
month on the campus of Colum- 
bia University. 

A 50-ft. domed, thin-shell con- 
crete structure covering 2,000 sq. 
ft. of space and weighing 33 tons, 
was inflated by eight men and 
two five-horsepower electric fans. 
Ittook them one and a half hours. 
The new process was invented by 
Dr. Dante Bini, a 34-year-old 
architect, from Bologna, and the 
shells are known as “Binishells.” 
Dr. Bini described them as a 
boon for urban planning, and 
designed to form various kinds of 
buildings: conference halls, ware- 
houses, high-rise buildings ог 
docking facilities in water. They 
could be constructed on different 
shaped bases—circular, square, 
polygonal—and cost far less than 
conventional construction. 

But bubble houses are not new. 
Wallace Neff developed and 
patented the first one for a war 
housing project in 1941 (see Dec. 
"41 and July 47 issues). In the 
1950s, Eliot Noyes and Neff built 
two private bubble houses at 
Hobe Sound, Fla. These were con- 
structed with a center form (a 
baloon) whieh was inflated, then 
sprayed with concrete. 

The Binishell is a different and 
simplified version. An inflatable 
elastic membrane, one twelfth of 
an inch thick, is laid across and 
anchored to the foundation. A 
spiral-shaped mesh, interlaced 
with structural steel rods and bars, 
is then placed on top of the mem- 
brane, and a four-inch layer of 
concrete is poured over that. 
Then, with another elastic mem- 
brane covering the whole, the 


“dough” is inflated from under- 
neath (above). 

"It works like an egg shell,” 
said Columbia Professor Mario 
G. Salvadori. “It’s strong because 
it’s curved.” 


ESSSBARGAINS 


SHOPPING FOR FEES 


There has long been a funda- 
mental rift between architects’ 
and engineers’ codes and Federal 
laws on awarding contracts. Public 


law 87-653, enacted in 1962, re- 


quires competitive negotiations of 
factors including price in all Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

But Congress never made it 
clear whether the law covered 
architectural and engineering ser- 
vices. Instead, it limited all arch- 
itectural-engineering fees to 6 per 
cent of construction cost, thus 
making price competition unlikely 
on all but the most routine jobs. 
The Government’s General Ac- 
counting Office has just looked 
into complaints from professional 
societies about the 6 per cent lim- 
itation and—despite its reputation 
for penny-pinching—has concluded 
that the limitation is unreasonable 
and should be abolished. 

But its report leaves open the 
knottier question of competitive 
bidding, and GAO has asked Con- 
gress to clarify its intent. Are 
professionals to compete on the 
basis of price (among other 
things)? The obvious danger is 
that price would be the ruling fac- 
tor in almost every case. 

Now the architects and engi- 
neers have the tough task of con- 
vincing Congress that price bid- 
ding between professionals would 
be bad for the Government. They 
won't be arguing alone; some 
Government agencies, including 
the powerful Department of De- 


fense are expected to support 
their position. 

Tf Congress rules that profes- 
sionals are exempt from price 
competition, all sides will be rea- 
sonably satisfied. But if it insists 
on dealing with architects and 
engineers as if they were manu- 
facturers, antitrust laws could 
force these professional men and 
women to compete on fees. In 
that event, the professional or- 
ganizations might suggest that 
Congressmen, henceforth, offer 
their services to the voters on a 
similar, competitive basis: a 
member's annual salary is $30,000, 
nowadays, but under a compet- 
itive system the voters might get 
some real bargains. 


A PEOPLE 


MUSEUM SHUFFLE 


The rumors were confirmed 
last month: Bates Lowry, 43, 
will become director of The 
Museum of Modern Art on» July 
1, 1968, succeeding Rene d'Har- 
noneourt. Mr. Lowry is chairman 
of the art department of Brown 
University and national chair- 
man of the Committee for the 
Rescue of Italian Art (see page 26) 
which he helped organize in No- 
vember, 1966. 

Alfred H. Barr Jr. will retire on 
July 1, 1967, as director of the 
museum collections, & post which 
he has held since 1947. He will 
then become a counselor to the 
trustees. y 

Finally, Monroe. Wheeler, who 
has headed the museums depart- 
ment of exhibitions and publi- 
cations since 1939-40 will resign 
from the staff July 1 and become 
counselor to the trustees. 

Thus the great triumvirate 
that has headed The MOMA for 
close to 40 years will be replaced 
by a new generation—and one 
that will have to work hard to 
live up to the standards estab- 
lished by its predecessors. 


Ludwig K. Hilberseimer, 81, on 
May 6, 1967, in Chicago. He was 
professor emeritus since 1958 and 
director of the department of city 
and regional planning, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology. A long- 
time colleague of Mies van der 
Rohe, he headed the department 
of city and regional planning in 
Germany's pre-war Bauhaus. 
After fleeing from the Naz 
regime in 1938, he joined the staff 
of Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy, UT's precursor. 
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SUMMER ARCHITECTURE 1 


One of the most intrepid of archi- 
tectural photographers and I have 
been harboring an innocent 
scheme in-mind for several sum- 
mers, but it is obvious to me by 
now that we'll never be carrying 
it out. It calls for my photogra- 
pher friend to bring his wide- 
angle lens out with him when he 
visits us in the country, but he 
keeps forgetting, and remember- 
ing instead to bring Polish vodka. 
So before the scheme fades final- 
ly out of mind, or dissolves in 
Polish vodka, let me tell you 
about it. 

It concerns the little-known 
Louis I. Kahn building shown to 
the right. The idea has been to 
photograph it, then carefully to 
strip in a photograph of Lou in 
the negative, foreground, and to 
publish it nonchalantly in an 
architectural magazine to be left 
nameless, together with a few 
quotes from my notebooks of con- 
versation with the original Kahn. 
This scheme was conceived back 
in Lou's servant-space period of 
architecture (halfway between 
Hadrian’s Villa and Pakistan) so 
this building had estimable serv- 
ant spaces. As you have already 
realized, of course, it is merely 
an outdoor fireplace, stacked to- 
gether with a few concrete blocks, 
bricks, half-blocks, and surveyor's 
markers, not really by Lou Kahn 
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at all. But that is probably obvi- 
ous to you at first glance only 
because it was I who finally took 
the photographs, and with a nar- 
row-angle Leica, 28 years old. 
You'll admit there have been 
стидег imitations of Kahn rather 
highly praised in print. Photo- 
graphed more craftily, this one 
might have fooled even you for 
& moment, especially if you too 
had had a little ice cold vodka 
first. But would it have fooled 
Lou? I admit that the real pur- 
pose was to see what return ploy 
it would have prompted from that 
great, unpredictable man. 

I bring it up at the moment 
not only because the fireplace is 
obviously not going to last for- 
ever, mortarless as it is, but be- 
cause the scheme may suggest to 
professors the possibility of a 
short design problem for summer 
school architectural students, or 


even something for use in the 
early fall. Get a few loads of con- 
crete block, and challenge your 
sophomore class to compete in 
designing—and mocking up—out- 
door fireplaces. They should not 
only add minor monumentality to 
the scene, of course, but should 
work efficiently, with servant 
spaces to travel the smoke fur- 
ther. For that reason the final 
judging of the designs will have 
to be done not just on the basis 
of theory, but of function in cook- 
ing. This suggests the possibility 
of a Saturday afternoon judging 
with the design jury buying the 
beer. Or maybe we could interest 
the Schlitz Co. in endowing an in- 
ternational competition on the 
subject. Next month maybe Tl 
be able to suggest a companion 
outdoor design problem for up- 
perclass design students to help 
them work up a thirst too. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Page 25, Herblock in 
the Washington Post. Page 26, B Ф G 
International Photos (top) ; Ann Doug- 
lass (left); David Lees, Life (right); 
Charles H. Cleveland (bottom). Page 
37, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(left); International Press Service 
(bottom). Page 83, Bryan Ф Shear, 
Glasgow (bottom). Page 8h, Post- 
Gazette Photo, Paul Slantis (center); 
J. Alex Langley (right). Page 85, the 
New York Times (top); Ezra Stoller 
(left). 
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The new design for a $4 million 
headquarters building on an ex- 
panded site in Washington, D. C., 
was given unanimous approval by 
the AIA's Board of Dir 
the recent AIA convention. 


The revised design by Archi- 
tects Mitchell/Giurgola Associ- 
ates provides almost twice the 


floor space of their original com- 
petition-winner (130,000 sq. ft., 
compared to 70,000), and is sig- 


nificantly altered to protect the 


Octagon and increase the size of 
The site 
panded by buying the 
(A, below left) 
existing headquarters (B) that is 


the garden. was ex. 
property 


adjacent to the 


to be razed. 

In addition to 
here are other changes in 
the design. The 
called for a coneave circular glass 
behind the Octagon, and 
alignment of the 


increased floor 


original scheme 


facade 
new building 


with the property lines. The new 


floor 
rd above the 


design has each successive 


projecting — forw 


lower one, and alignment of the 
new building perpendicular to the 
The 
the 


space of 


main axis of the Octagon. 


projecting configuration, 


architects, “makes the 


the garden, develops the maxi- 


mum area for the garden, and 
shields each floor from the direct 
rays of the sun to the 


west." 


south- 
Construetion will begin in 
ibout one year. 
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This is the Formal Group of the Peerless collection, Every wanted 
office furniture model is included in the Formal Grouping; truly 
a complete line. They’re all illustrated, with technical data, in the 
full color Brochure 200. We'll be pleased to put your copy in the 
return mail. Write: Peerless Steel Equipment Company, Phila- 
Jaink Da 10111 Show Raame (Chicago: New York. Dallas 
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Residence: West Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada / Architect: lan Davidson, Gardiner Thornton Gathe Davidson Garrett Masson & Associates. 
Certigrade Dimension Shingles, #1 Grade, alternating 2%” and 5" widths, with buttlines staggered 2%”, and 5" weather exposure. 


Precision and texture: the special effect of red cedar dimension shingles. 


Special red cedar dimension shingles make po: 


ble several 
ble departures from the normal, unplanned 
ssult from the random widths of standard 


highly control 
patterns that 
shingles. 

By alternating 2%” and 5" uniform мита! 
the architect above has achieved a bold, dimensional effect. 
One beautifully enhan by the wood's natural color and 
texture. And one which, thanks to red cedar's remarkable 


durability, should last the lifetime of the house — even if 
left untreated. 


, butts stagge 


Of course shingles take stains and paints exceptionally 


well, too. And no other sidewall or roofing material so per- 
fectly combines the advanta: of light weight plus struc- 
tural strength. Worth finding out more about ? Then see our 
Sweet's catalog listing 21d/Re. Or call or write for details 
about Certigrade shingles (dimension or regular), Certi- 
groove sid | shakes or Certi-Split handsplit shakes. 


5510 White Building, Seattle, Washington 98101 
(In Canada: 1477 West Pender Street, Vancouver 5, B.C.) 
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Shades of Mo-Sai 


А Mo-Sai “eyebrow” and vertical 
Mo-Sai shades 10 feet high, 4 feet 
wide, and a thin 212 inches thick 
protect the expansive window areas 
from sun and weather. Windows are 
set in an aluminum window frame 
and recessed back from the Mo-Sai 
fins that are bolted and welded 
directly to a structural steel frame. 


Bands of weathered copper contrast 
with the textured Mo-Sai surface of 
exposed white quartz. The sun 
playing on the fins creates a 
kaleidoscope of patterns. 

Manitoba Liquor Control Office/Winnipeg, Canada 


Architects: Smith Carter Searle Associates 
General Contractor: Trident Construction, Ltd. 


For more information, 
write or call any of the 
Institute members listed below: 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 
û 110 Social Hall Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


Members, Producers’ Council 


BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
Р.О. Box 1068 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902 


BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 
110 Manville Road 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 
Р.О. Box 936 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 


CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO. 
156 Lincoln Street 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


ECONOMY CAST STONE COMPANY 
P.O, Box 3P 
Richmond, Virginia 23207 


FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Suite 1208. 6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 


GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING, INC. 


470 Hollenbeck Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 


GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 
111 South Maple Avenue 
South San Francisco, California 94080 


HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS CO. 
1401 East 39th Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37407 


HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1628 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 


INTERPACE 

PRECAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
2855 West Pomona Boulevard 
Pomona, Califorma 91766 


JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
330 West Mayes Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 


OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
ΡΟ. Box 685 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Р.О. Box 877, Ojus Branch 
Miami, Florida 33163 


PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
1883 Dixwell Avenue 
Hamden, Connecticut 06514 


THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Newburg Station 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 


READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
Boise & Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Me Sai. 


PRECAST, PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
WITH EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


SEKIGAHARA STONE CO., LTD. 
2.11.1 Takara.Cho, Сһио Ки 
ΤΟΚΥΟ. Japan 


SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC 
Р.О. Box 1669 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 


SUPERCRETE, LTD. 
Р.О. Box 80 
St, Boniface, Manitoba, Canada 


TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Р.О. Box 400 
Arlington. Texas 76011 


WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
Highway 75 Avery Road 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 


Five years after you've bought our commercial carpet, you still won't know wh: 


You'll just begin to realize what a terrific 
carpet Mohawk's Scholastic is. How long it 
lasts. How great it looks after years of use. 
And the money itsaves you on maintenance. 

You'll know that just because it's called 
Scholastic doesn't mean that only schools 
can use it. 

To begin with, Scholastic has Mohawk's 
unique Trendtex® weave with staggered 
loops. When you step on it, the loops lean 
against each other, giving each other sup- 
port. When you pick up your feet, the loops 
bounce back. 

Which means that Scholastic is extraordi- 


Sculpta Chair By Chromcraft 


narily crush-resistant and will keep on look- 
ing beautiful no matter what happens to it. 

With Scholastic you never have to worry 
about shading, footprints, or scuff marks, 
because Mohawk took special care to weave 
a tight surface of Acrilan® acrylic and mod- 
acrylic. 

And the ten beautiful colors that Scho- 
lastic comes in will do great things for your 
hotel, your church, your office, your restau- 
rant, your bank, your library, or whatever. 

The Acrilan acrylic also makes Scholastic 
moth-proof, mildew-proof and поп-аПег- 
genic. 


at a good investment you made. 


When you have Mohawk's Scholastic, 
maintenance is no problem either. All you 
need is a couple of vacuum cleaners, a spot 
removal kit, and a much smaller cleaning 
crew than you need to take care of what- 
ever you have now. In a third of the time. 
At less than half the price. 

Of course, not everyone's commercial car- 
pet is such a good investment. So it's im- 
portant to specify Scholastic. Backed by the 
experience and know-how of Mohawk. 

Get in touch with our commercial carpet 
department at 295 Fifth Avenue, МУС. 
and ask for one of our specialists. 


MOHAWK 
CARPET 


Monsanto 


New PITTCO' T-WALL” 
thermal framing system 
controls condensation, 
reduces heat loss in new 
Federal-Mogul Building 


гоз e “ 
H ae 


General Contractor; Barton-Malow Co., Detroit. 


~ 


Federal-Mogul Corp. Building, Detroit. Architect: Giffels & Rossetti, Inc., Detroit. 


The new Ριττοο T-Watt has 
a proven 0.6* U-value. There 
is absolutely no metal con- 
nection from inside to out- 
side. (See section.) 

That means no condensa- 


mullion is only 114 inches wide; gasket projects only 34 of 
an inch from surface of the glass. 

Pittco T-Watt is available in several glazing thickness 
combinations, including double glazing for maximum in- 
sulation. Standard components will meet varying strength 
requirements. 


tion on the metal at room temperatures up to 70° with 
relative humidity of 3595 —even when it's minus 20° out- 
side. Metal framing is not chilly. Sound transmission 
is reduced. 

Appearance is slim, elegant, unobtrusive. Face of the 


PITTCO ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


For more information on this new Pırrco framing sys- 
tem, write for our 4-page descriptive folder. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittco Architectural Metals Depart- 
ment, Ohio Street, Kokomo, Indiana 46901. 


*Performance test data, 3/1/65, Pennsylvania State University. 
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SECOND AALTO IN THE U.S. 
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Alvar Aalto's second permanent 
building in this country will be 
built 3,000 miles from MIT 
dormitory educational 
building, the new Aalto will be a 
library for Mount Angel Benedic- 
tine College, Mount Angel, Ore 
For monks 
tioned the selection of an inter- 
nationally famous architect, 
spirit 


his 
Also an 


those who ques- 
“on 


sible 


al grounds of po 
with 


in- 


consi rty,” the 


ency pov 


abbey librarian cited the Vatican’s | 


recent pronouncement that the 
faithful should live “in very close 
union with the men of their time.” 
An of his Aalto 
needs no defense (say the monks) 
for his for 
his humanizing of technology, and 


architect time, 


reverence landscape, 


his experience with libraries (of 
50 projects under way in his of- 
fice, 15 libraries) 
The site in the Cascade Moun- 
ains is extraordinary—"like an 
ropolis,” says Aalto, “more 


beautiful than I had imagined.” 
In plan, the 22 stacks per floor 

like the a fan 

radiating out from a central con- 


are segments of 


trol desk. In a rectangular block 


to the rear are lobby, bindery, 
rare books, offices, cataloging, 


microfilming, browsing. 


ated with Aalto on the 
DeMars & Wells. Eric 
en, an Ame architect 


who 


studied with Aalto, will su- 


pervise the job. 
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Some people believe a door should stand the test of time. 


Your entranceways: you design them as enduring 


things of beauty. Will they still be ten, fifteen 
years from now? Will the locking hardware you 
choose today still be functioning smoothly, tight 
on the door, staunchly resisting the abrasion of 


time, the traffic of countless openings, closings, 


lockings? Will its finish still glow with beau 
It will, if your choice is a Schlage loc You 
>, we build our locks that way: as products of 
uring usefulness and lasting beauty. We start 
with the design integrity of our cylindrical lock, 
invented and perfected by Schlage. A lock often 


St. Gilles, near Arles in southeastern France. 1140-60. Provencal with overtones of Corinth and Burgundy. If you would like 
a specially prepared reproduction made from this photograph, write to Schlage Lock Co., Box 3324, San Francisco 94119. 


Schlage does. 


copied, but never equaled. We pay a premium for 


our materials — special strip steel, for example, 
rolled to our precise specifications. We machine 
these materials to extremely close tolerances. We 
maintain quality control through a unique system 
of rigid inspections. # The result is a secure lock. 


A lock that will stand the test of time. A lock that 
has no equal. And a lock that in terms of mainte- 
nance and longevity, makes economic sense. But, 
then, who should know more about cylindrical 
locks than the people 


who invented them? "SCHLAGE: 


SAN FRANCISCO + VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Haws water cooler Model HWTA 
mounts off-the-floor on any wall 
—be it stone, masonry, wood 
panel, or concrete. The Cool 
Mist Grey baked enamel finish 
and stainless steel receptor har- 
monize with any interior decor. 


Because it's wall-mounted, 
there's space beneath for clean- 
ing equipment —no exposed fit- 
tings. And installation height 
may be varied for children and/ 
or adults. 


Compact Model HWTA wall- 
hung coolers are available in 
eight different models with ca- 
pacities from 6 to 17 gph. Write 
or call today: 


HAWS Model HWTA Series 


Mounts on ANY Wall... ` 
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Since 1909 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley, California 94710 


For details and information on other Haws 
products—see your Haws catalogs on drinking 
fountains, emergency eye/face-wash fountains, 
drench showers and decontamination equip- 
ment; and dental fountain/cuspidor units. 
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(continued from page 57) 

a facade or a major motif—i. €., 
“instant complexity.” Some of 
these infinitely painstaking ef- 
forts on his part to make things 
look accidental, or ordinary, or 
deliberately boring (his 
reveal that there lurks 
veneer of deadly 


even 
term), 
beneath his 
seriousness a marvelous 
sense of humor: his “nowhere 
stair” leads nowhere; his gilded 
TV aerial which doesn’t receive 
TV programs may he described, 
with all apparent 
as pregnant with symbolism; a 
piece of perfectly OK ordinary 
hardware used to assemble per- 
fectly OK ordinary steel office 
shelving put up, in perfectly OK 
makeshift fashion, in what used 
to be a neoclassical mansion, is 
solemnly photographed as an 
example of artful contradiction ; 
and a boring though naked 
lightbulb next to the “nowhere 
stair’ is displayed, with equal 
solemnity, as a piece of Pop! 

It is perfectly clear that Mr. 
Venturi is having a marvellous 
leading his 


rather 


seriousness, 


time toastmasters 
around by their noses. 

For if he were really serious, 
his proposals, implied or spelled 
out, would make the mind bog- 
gle: “accidentalism” has been 
elevated to a diseipline; the way 
to deal with “the 
add to it with 
same; architecture is nonarchi- 


mess” is to 


more of the 


tecture (carefully contrived, of 
course); “Main Street is almost 
all right" (which ean be trans- 
lated fairly, I think, that the 
way to cope with ehaos is to do 
nothing—or to add some Pop 
that will blend in), And, in all 
one of the toast- 
“Venturi’s 


seriousness, 
masters writes that 
recommendations can be tested 
immediately: they need not wait 
on legislation or technology.” 
Quite true, for if Mr. Venturi 
were serious, then he is advocat- 
ing inaction architeeture—which 
can, indeed, be tested immedi- 
ntely (possibly by non-tests). 
But he eannot really mean 
this, and his work indieates that 
he really doesn’t. His aceidental- 
ism is painstakingly contrived; 
his windows that are meant to 
look as if they just happened 


have been placed with as much 
care as Le Corbusier's “free 
facades” (though with less art) ; 
and his two best projects—the 
FDR Memorial scheme (repro- 
duced on the scale of microfilm) 
and his Copley Square scheme— 
show a clear, simple, unified 
architectural concept. And the 
main facade of his North Can- 
ton, Ohio, Town Hall (a nice 
and simple stage set) has been 
carefully protected against any 
possible future “complexities or 
contradictions”: the Town Hall 
was designed so that any “con- 
tradietory” additions could only 
be in back, out of sight ! 

The problem Mr. Venturi faces 
y and 
contradiction”: he is an imagina- 
tive while this 
intrigues other imaginative his- 


is indeed one of “complexi 


ind, 


historian ; 


torians, it gets in the way of 
his architeeture; he is an imagi- 
native and witty stage designer, 
and this gets in the way of his 
architeeture also; and the proj- 
ects cited that, 
when he wants to be, he is a very 
talented architeet—but then his 
architecture gets in the way of 
his theories. (If he had followed 
his theories on the FDR Memo- 
rial, he would have added more 
of the same to the rotting “tem- 
pos” still left on the site, and let 
the weeds take over elsewhere.) 


above suggest 


This deseription of Mr. Ven- 
turi's theories is, of eourse, over- 
simplified and slanted. He 
doesn’t really mean that “Main 
Street is almost all right”; he 
doesn't really mean that “the 
commercial strip of Route 66 
is almost all right.” Indeed, he 
says elsewhere that “when honky- 
tonk spills out beyond spatial 


boundaries to the no-man’s land 
of roadtown, it becomes chaos 
and blight.” 

This is, therefore, a book that, 
for all its could 
not possibly have been taken too 
seriously by its very bright 
author. Under the cireumstances, 


seriousness, 


Vineent Seully’s introductory 
statement that the book “is 
probably the most important 


| writing on the making of arehi- 


tecture since Le Corbusier’s Vers 
une Architecture, of 1923,” is— 
well, we think very highly of 
Vince Scully, most of the time. 

— PETER BLAKE 


Many of the hidden values of the Malta Patio Door 
are revealed in this sectional drawing. Wood is an 
excellent insulator; two panels of glass with dead 
air space, hermetically sealed, stops thermal trans- 
fer; vinyl weatherstripping adds to the total value. 


wood rolling 
patio door 


This is perhaps the finest, fully insulated wood rolling door unit on 
the market today. One look at its many design innovations will sub- 
stantiate this claim: Quality wood construction of hand selected 
Ponderosa Pine; fully Woodlife treated; insulating glass hermetic- 
ally sealed to prevent thermal transfer; a low silhouette solid oak 
sill with heavy extruded aluminum nosing; dual durometer vinyl 
weatherstripping and meeting rail interlock; tandem rollers, four to 
each door, are a few of the quality features incorporated in the 
design. It's a door you can specify with confidence for the finest 
apartments, residential and commercial applications. It meets the 
most critical requirements for rolling patio or terrace doors. And 
they are backed by Malta's highly regarded 10 Year Performance 
Warranty — best in the business. 

The many outstanding details of this new door unit are described 
in detail on the reverse side of this catalog sheet. If you have further 
questions, call your nearest Malta representative, your building 
materials supplier or write Malta at the address below. 


Vis 
MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
> 


Gahanna (Columbus) Ohio 43020. U.S.A. 
Plants in Malta and Zanesville, Ohio 


WOOD FRAMED FOR WARMTH. Carefully 
selected, preservative treated Ponderosa 
Pine is used throughout, Finest detailing 
available. A quality door for the most crit- 
ical applications. 


DUAL DUROMETER WEATHERSTRIPPING. 
Both doors are weatherstripped with a 
combination of rigid and flexible vinyl. All 
friction surfaces are rigid vinyl bonded to 
flexible tubular vinyl. 


POSITIVE MEETING RAIL INTERLOCK. 
When doors are closed, meeting rails are 
interlocked with a dual durometer positive 
seal. Schlegal wool pile weatherstripping 
at the head and sill insulates against mois- 
ture or thermal transfer. 


LOW SILHOUETTE SOLID OAK SILL. The 
threshold sill is durable oak with extruded 
aluminum nosing. No metal to air thermal 
transfer from exterior to interior. Mini- 
mum heat and air-conditioning loss. 


INSULATING GLASS. Choice of 3/16” crys- 
tal or tempered glass. 


VINYL BOOT GLAZING. Insulated glass 
panels are glazed with flexible vinyl boot 
glazing: Will not harden or crack due to 
climate extremes. Proved best in use for 
insulated windows of all types. 


DURABLE METAL TRACK. Both wood door 
and screen door glide smoothly on metal 
tracks. The extruded aluminum wood door 
track has a special stainless steel cap for 
resistance to scuffing and wear. 


REVERSIBLE RIGHT OR LEFT DESIGN. Fixed 
and rolling doors are reversible for either 
right or left hand installation. Door latch 
assembly easily reversed. 


TANDEM BALL BEARING ROLLERS. The 
rolling door is supported by tandem roll- 
ers, four rollers to the door. Weight is 
evenly distributed and smooth, quiet 
action is assured. Won't jump the track. 


CONTEMPORARY DOOR HANDLE. The 
look of quality with gleaming Goldtone 


finish. Reversible latching mechanism 
retracts on contact with jamb — can't acci- 
dentally lock you out. 


REVERSIBLE HEAVY DUTY SCREEN AND 
WHITE FRAME. The screen door has a 
heavy duty extruded frame and extra heavy 
aluminum wire screening. Adjustment lev- 
eling screws are recessed. No uneven, 
unsightly screws protruding below frame. 
Screw adjustment is inside screen — dis- 
courages removal from exterior and keeps 
screen door on track. 


CHOICE OF SNAP-IN DIVIDED LIGHT 
GRIDS. Removable grids available in rec- 
tangular patterns. Add a traditional or con- 
temporary effect as desired. Easily removed 
for cleaning. 


MALTA GUARANTEED QUALITY. The new 
Malta Patio Door is covered by the well 
known Malta 10-Year Performance War- 
ranty — so important to the home or apart- 
ment owner through the critical years. 
Built for a lifetime of good service. 


Vent, Glide, Basement or Casement 
Bow. Guaranteed quality in a broad 
price range. See your Malta Distribu- 
tor or write for catalogs. 


Choose from three types of double 
hung windows — with SSB or insulat- 
ing glass. Precision balancing; fully 
weather-stripped. Or Malta Casement, 
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MALTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Gahanna (Columbus, Ohio) 43020, U.S.A. 
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Sienna Travertine, 662 


Bring back the Renaissance. 


New Travertine...a classic reproduction There are other brands of 
made more versatile in FORMICA” brand laminate. ^ laminated plastic but only one 


Travertine is a classic marble pattern that creates a richness and formality 

reminiscent of the Renaissance. The fine color variations and detailed 

reproduction of veining represent the highest state of the art of FORMICA® 

brand laminate surfacing. Two always-proper shades...rich Sienna and subtle 

Verona to reflect the mood of any interior. Ideal for feature walls, foyers, 

store fixtures and other furnishings...wherever classic beauty, low maintenance 
are desired. For samples, contact your Formica representative. laminated plastic 


Formica Corporation « Cincinnati, Ohio 45232 « subsidiary of 


No need to 
wait till’68! 


Send today for this 
new Revere 88-page 
Sweets insert "Copper 
and Common Sense.’ It 
was to have been in the 
1967 Edition but we 
missed the deadline. 


Here's how it happened: We were so concerned making 
certain this Sweet's insert would be the last word in 
architectura! catalogs, we missed the 1967 deadline. 

But there is no need for you to wait until 1968 when, 
in a matter of days, you can take advantage of the many 
benefits to be derived from the use of this catalog. 


IT'S YOURS FREE! 
SEND FOR COPY TODAY 


Please make request on firm's letterhead 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


FIRST AND FINEST IN COPPER AND BRASS — FULLY INTEGRATED IN ALUMINUM 


a 


the application of 


copper and 
common sense: 


design principios 
and installation 
techniques of 
Sheet copper 
Construction 


This booklet illustrates the design principles and 
techniques of applying sheet copper in every phase 
of building construction including roofs, flashing, fas- 
ciae, gutter and expansion joints. 

This is accomplished by numerous detail drawings, 
photographs and specifications for obtaining correct 
design by applying the most advanced practices in 
building construction. 

It also shows examples of the virtually unlimited de- 
sign possibilities of versatile copper. 
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Carved wood panels — over 2! 


> SURFACES 


O original de: 


Carved doors — largest selection any 

Sculptured plastic doors & panels — durable, colorful 
Handcrafted door pulls . 
Box 5215 Santa Barbara 


California 93103 


CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS 


Η you are, iet us know six 
weeks in advance. This as- 
sures you of receiving every 
issue of the FORUM on time 
and without interruption. 


When writing us, please in- 
clude your old address, or a 
recent label from the maga- 
zine. Be sure to state your 
ZIP code number. 


Mail correspondence to: Cir- 
culation Manager, The Archi- 
tectural FORUM, 111 W. 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 10019 
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Apollo Savings, Chicago, Illinois 
makes products Architect: Fred H. Prather, Chicago 
better for you Stainless Steel Entrance by: Special Architectural Metal Co., Inc., Chicago 


